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URE, you want your tractor to 
run well. For that, fuel must 
be (1) delivered from the tank, 
(2) mixed with the proper 
amount of air, and (3) delivered 
in correct amounts to the cylin- 


der. 


The fuel system that does this 
job should be kept in good shape. 
When it is, the engine burns less 
fuel, delivers more power and 
lasts longer. 


Here are points in your trac- 
tor fuel system that need care: 


Fuel Tank. Start with quality 
fuel bought from a reputable 
dealer. Be sure the storage con- 
tainer is clean. 


How To Cut 


Tractor Fuel Costs 


Watch these points in your fuel system . . 


Condensed from Wallace's Farmer 


When filling the tractor tank, 
keep out dirt. It’s even impor- 
tant to use a clean stick when 
measuring gasoline in the tank. 


Fuel Filter. The fuel filter is 
generally located directly below 
the tractor tank. The sediment 
bowl should be cleaned regularly 
along with the filter screen. 
When replacing the bowl, see 
that the sealing gasket is proper- 
ly in place. 


If you use a mounted corn 
picker, it is wise to install a metal 
sediment bowl. This is an inex- 
pensive safety measure. The 
metal bowl can be used all year 
around if you wish. 


Reprinted By permission from Wallace's Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
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Fuel Lines. These lines carry 
fuel from the filter to the car- 
buretor. About the only mainte- 
nance required here is a check 
for cracked or broken lines. At 
the same time, tighten any con- 
nections loosened by vibration. 


Air Cleaner. For every pound 
of gasoline, your tractor uses 
about 14 pounds of air. Unless 
dirt and dust are removed from 
this air, the working parts of the 
engine will soon show excess 
wear. 


So regular service is necessary 
—usually about every 25 to 30 
hours of operation. Under dusty 
conditions, it should be much less. 
Never let more than a half inch 
of dirt accumulate in the air 
cleaner oil pan. 


After scraping the dirt out of 
the pan, wash it clean with kero- 
sene or other solvent. Then re- 
fill to the level marked on the 
pan. Use the same weight oil as 
in the crankcase. Don’t overfill 
—any extra oil may be sucked 
into the carburetor. 


Make regular checks for breaks 
or leaks in hose and clamp _be- 
tween the air cleaner and carbu- 
retor. Air leaking in carries dust 
and can do severe damage in a 
few hours. 


The air intake leading to the 
air cleaner has a screen to keep 
chaff and big pieces of foreign 
matter from entering with the air. 
This needs to be kept clean to 
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prevent choking the cleaner sys- 
tem. 


Some tractors can take an ex- 
tension to the air intake to be 
used under dusty conditions. But 
be sure to use one sold by the 
original equipment manufacturer. 


Air cleaner pipes are “tuned” 
to the engine. Combinations not 
especially designed will tend to 
choke the engine. This increases 
fuel consumption. 


Carburetor. The carburetor 
atomizes the fuel and mixes it 
with cleaned air. The air-fuel 
ration is adjustable. Consult your 
tractor manual or dealer for the 
best method of adjustment on 
your own tractor. 





College authorities now ex- 
pect the cattle feeding bus- 
iness to follow the broiler 
pattern. There will be larger 
feed lots resulting in more ef- 
ficiency of labor and feed 
use, and becoming complete- 
ly automatic. Hog produc- 
tion is expected to follow the 
same pattern. 





On most tractors, the air-fuel 
ratio is adjusted at idle speed. 
Another adjustment is made for 
working speed. Idle speed is usu- 
ally set by itself. You may want 
to use a slightly higher idle speed 
for cold weather operation. 

With all units working well to- 
gether, you get the best perform- 
ance and top fuel economy. 
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Do You Have Tractor Sense? 





CCURATE 


steering is a 

mark of good tractor work. 
Crooked furrows and rows lead 
to waste of time in subsequent 
operations. In ploughing, if the 
finishing strip is not parallel- 
sided, time and fuel are spent in 
running out short ends and this 
puts up the cost of ploughing. In 
row-crops a bend in the row 
causes trouble right through the 
hoeing season and the harvest. 


When setting up a plough 
ridge or drawing potato ridges, 
or indeed in drilling the first 
round of corn, some kind of navi- 
gational aid is needed: there is 
no chance of following a previous 
row or markers, so sighting sticks 
are necessary. If the distance is 
short and the ground is level, two 
marks are sufficient, a small one 
on the starting point on the near 
headland, and a large stick to 
mark the finishing point on the 
far headland. If there is a rise 
of ground between the start of 


the boat and its end, intermediate 


Englishmen are fussy about straight rows 
and furrows... 


Condensed from Agriculture (England) 


H. J. Hine 


guides will be needed. 


There are several ways of keep- 
ing a straight course with the 
help of sighting sticks. One meth- 
od is to line up a point on the 
tractor with two sighting sticks; 
another way is to use one sight- 
ing stick and a distant fixed ob- 
ject such as a tree; and yet an- 
other is to line up two points 
on the tractor, for instance the 
tank filler cap and the radiator 
cap, with a single sighting stick 
at the far end of the field—as 
long as the sighting stick and the 
two points on the tractor are in 
alignment, the path of the tractor 
will be straight. When a tractor 
has an enclosed radiator it is 
worth while fixing a vertical rod 
in the front to act as a sight. 


In spite of all care, however, 
attention sometimes flags and the 
result is a “dog’s hindleg” in the 
bout. In ploughing, where the 
tractor is being run with the 
front wheel against the furrow 
wall, the curves will be repro- 


Reprinted from Agriculture, published by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office 
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duced in every subsequent fur- 
row. It is possible to make cor- 
rections. For example, to straight- 
en a curve which bends toward 
the furrow side, steer so that the 
leading plough body is taking less 
than its full width for all the 
length of the furrow except 
alongside the bend. Bad bends 
may take several bouts to com- 
plete the correction. 


For wider tractor drills, the 
use of markers is absolutely es- 
sential if the joins are to be even. 
The distance of the marker from 
the outside coulter of the drill 
must equal the distance between 
the front wheel of the tractor 
and the outside coulter on that 
same side, plus one row width. 
The tractor is driven so that the 
front wheel rides in the shallow 
groove made by the marker. If 
a track-laying tractor is to be 
used, fit a “sighter” to the front 
of it to “take the place of” the 
two front wheels for this purpose 
of sighting—a transverse horizon- 
tal strip of metal, with its ends 
turned down, is all that is needed. 


Marking for outfits spraying 
ground crops is important. At 
the beginning of the operation, 
have an assistant to mark out 
each strip to be treated, because 
at first it is hard to judge the 
width of spray. 


For inter-row hoeing, inaccur- 
ate steering can cost money di- 
rectly in cutting out plants from 
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the rows. Individual units along 
the toolbar should all work at 
the same depth to eliminate any 
tendency to crab, and steering 
must be done smoothly withou. 
quick movements. If a driver 
finds that he is veering to the 
right, his first instinct is to swing 
the steering wheel to the left. 
This would cause any tools rigid- 
ly fixed to the back of the trac- 
tor to swing to the right so that 
instead of the hoes moving fur- 
ther away from the row, they 
would in fact move into it and 
cut out the plants. The usual 
kind of three-point linkage has, 





Farm real estate values 
continue to climb. An 8% 
rise was registered during 
the year ending July |, 1957, 
with the rate of the rise in- 
creasing in the last 4 months. 
Values are now at an all-time 
peak—2!/, times as high as 
the 1912-1914 average and 
46°, above the 1920 peak. 





however, a little free sideways 
movement within the limits im- 
posed by the check chains, and 
the effect of steering is not as 
immediate or drastic as it would 
be if the hoes were attached rig- 
idly to the tractor; nevertheless, 
make all corrections gently so 
that the temporary swing of the 
tractor shall not be wide enough 
to cause damage. 
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How To Buy a Used Tractor 





ANY farmers are purchas- 

ing used tractors. This fre- 
quently is the answer to the prob- 
lem of obtaining needed power 
at a price you can afford. Here 
are some of the items that you 
will want to consider before pur- 
chasing a used tractor. 


In most farm neighborhoods 
there are farm sales being held, 
for any one of a number of rea- 
sons. Generally, every farmer 
“selling out” will have at least 
one tractor to offer for sale. Oc- 
casionally, you can find a bar- 
gain. ° 


Buy from reliable dealer .. . 


However, in most cases, it is 
probably a better idea to buy 
from a reliable, well-established 
dealer in your community. It is 
especially true in the case of a 
late model tractor. He may have 
reconditioned it and will offer 
some sort of a limited guarantee 
on the tractor. It is just as es- 
sential for his continued success 
to have satisfied customers for 
used tractors as for new ones. 


Check the engine, radiator, tires, front wheel 
bearings, and compression . . . 


Condensed from Hoard's Dairyman 


Melvin E. Long 


Since his used tractors are trade- 
ins on new ones, he must sell the 
used ones in order to keep selling 
the new ones. 


If the dealer is selling the same 
make new tractor as the used one 
you purchase, he also becomes 
the logical source for any repair 
parts needed in the future. Also, 
the dealer may do a somewhat 
better job of reconditioning a 
used tractor of the make he sells 
new. First, his service depart- 
ment will be more experienced, 
and secondly, it is just human 
nature to want to make one’s own 
product perform to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 


Inspect used tractor... 


Even when buying from a 
dealer, it is a good idea to in- 
spect the tractor very carefully. 
Any guarantee made by the deal- 
er will undoubtedly be consider- 
ably less than that on a new trac- 
tor. 


What is the general reputation 
in your community of the make 
and model tractor that you are 


Reprinted by permission from Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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considering? This knowledge 
may not guarantee that you will 
get a good used tractor, but it 
may prevent you from getting a 


poor one. 


While the paint and the condi- 
tion of the sheet metal may not 
seem to be important to the actual 
uperation of the tractor, they will 
give you some idea of the care 
given by the former owner. 


Check tires closely .. . 


If he has allowed the tractor to 
sit out in the weather and it has 
accumulated dented, broken, or 
rusted sheet metal, the chances 
are that he hasn’t taken very 
good care of the rest of the trac- 
tor. 


Next, look over the tires very 
carefully. Of course, you will ex- 
pect the tread to be worn some- 
what. But what about the gener- 
al condition of the casings? If 
they are in good condition, they 
can be replaced at considerable 
less cost than new tires. How- 
ever, if the sidewalls have a lot 
of small cracks or large cuts, the 
chances are that the tires will 
have to be replaced in the very 
near future. 


Inspect the radiator for any 
signs of leaks. Leakage around 
the hose connections can easily 
be corrected. However, leakage 
from the radiator core, top tank, 
or bottom tank will be more ex- 
pensive to stop. Also, look for 
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any signs of previous repairs on 
the core, such as damage caused 
by the fan blades striking the 
radiator. 


Since engine repairs are one 
of the more expensive items, it 
will pay you to investigate as 
much as possible this part of the 
tractor. 





An acre of corn made into 
silage will produce twice as 
much beef gain as will the 
grain from that same acre, 
according to Bob Webb, Illi- 
nois Experiment Station Sup- 
erintendent. 





First, try the starter with the 
ignition switch “off.” Does the 
starter spin the engine readily? 
If not, it may mean a dragging 
armature in the starter; or, it 
may only be a low battery that 
needs charging. It will pay you 
to find out which is the cause. 


Do valves leak? 


Next, listen to the sound as 
the starter turns. A steady, even 
sound indicates that the engine 
valves are probably in good 
shape. An uneven up and down 
sound indicates that at least one 
valve is leaking. This momen- 
tarily relieves the load on the 
starter, thus producing the un- 
even noise. 


To further check the valves 
and piston rings, crank over the 
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engine by hand. You will feel the 
resistance as each cylinder comes 
to the compression stroke. If any 
of the compression strokes seem 
weak, remove the spark plugs, 
squirt two or three tablespoons 
of engine oil into each cylinder, 
and replace the plugs. 


If this restores compression, the 
engine needs new piston rings. 
If the compression still is weak, 
the valves need grinding or pos- 
sible replacement. 


While you have the spark plugs 
removed, inspect them carefully. 
A gummy, oily deposit indicates 
that oil is leaking past the piston 
rings and into the combustion 
chamber. 


Tight wheel bearings . . . 


The steering system can be 
checked by observing how much 
effort is required to turn the 
steering wheel with the tractor 
moving. Here also poor results 
may be caused by defective parts, 
or merely by lack of proper ad- 
justment. 


The condition of the front 
wheel bearings can be checked 
by jacking up the front end of 
the tractor and attempting to 
shake the front wheels. If there 
is an excess amount of free play 
in the steering system, you had 
better investigate to determine 
the exact cause. 


Is it a “live” PTO or a trans- 
mission-driven type? This is an 
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important item if you plan to use 
the tractor with a combine, baler, 
forage harvester, or corn picker. 
If it is of the “live” type, is it 
controlled by an _ independent 
clutch, or are the PTO drive and 
transmission tied together in a 
fixed clutching sequence? 


Many late model tractors will 
have some sort of hydraulic and 
hitch system. If you already have 
some mounted type implements, 
you will want to check the trac- 
tor to see that your present tools 
will fit it. 





"A farmer or rancher gets 
more for the dollar spent hav- 
ing his soil tested and apply- 
ing lime and fertilizer accord- 
ing to recommendations than 
any other dollar spent pro- 
ducing a crop," says a Texas 
authority. 


- 


In connection with three-point 
hitches, there are two sizes. Most 
of the earlier, two-plow tractors 
were Category I, while the newer, 
larger tractors may have Cate- 
gory II hitches. The differences 
have to do mainly with the size 
of the hole in the hitch balls. 


In many cases, you can use 
Category II tractors by using 
bushings on the implement hitch 
pins. However, you cannot use 
Category II tools with a Cate- 
gory I tractor, as the pins will 
be much larger than the holes in 
the hitch balls. 
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Other items to consider about 
the hydraulic system is the high 
pitched “whine” that may indi- 
cate a worn pump. You will also 
want to check to see if the sys- 
tem has enough capacity to lift 
your heaviest implement; is the 
pump live (independent of for- 
ward motion clutch) ; are remote 
cylinder outlets available for use 
with pull-type implements? 


Try out first... 


In the final analysis, the best 
check of any tractor is right on 
your own farm. If you purchase 
from a dealer, he should be will- 
ing for you to try the tractor 
under the conditions in which 
you plan to use it. 
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Hook up to a plow, disk har- 
row, forage harvester, or a baler, 
and determine how it performs 
under actual operation. 


If the dealer isn’t willing for 
you to make a trial on your own 
place, then it is generally reason- 
able to assume that he is a man 
from whom not to purchase a 
tractor. 


It is well to remember that the 
buying of a used tractor involves 
somewhat more risk than the pur- 
chase of a new one. That is one 
of the reasons that the price is 
less. But, by careful observation 
and consideration, you can keep 
the risk low. 





Rat, Mice Control 


Rat and mice control can be effective about farms and homes 
by proper use of warfarin bait, points out Dr. G. F. Knowl- 


ton of Utah State University. 


Properly mixed bait, exposed throughout the year in well con- 


structed bait boxes, will kill any rats and mice that invade the farm 
after the initial infestation of these rodents has once been cleaned 
up, he said. 

“Rats and mice seem to recognize no danger from warfarin bait. 
They must eat it repeatedly, on ensuing days, to have maximum 
control. Usually feeding on the warfarin bait for five to six suc- 


cessive days results in death of these undesirable pests,” Dr. Knowlton 
said. 


Coarsely-ground yellow corn meal is a good carrier for the poison. 
Corn meal mixed with an equal amount of rolled oats also can be 
used. Five per cent mineral oil may be added plus the warfarin 
poison. Prepared warfarin baits are now available on the market, 
ready to use, Dr. Knowlton said. 

—Utah State University 
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The Air Cleaner Is Mighty Important 


Without it, you can ruin a new tractor in half a day... . 


Condensed from Prairie: Farmer 


AKE a brand new tractor. 

Remove the air cleaner. Run 
it in a dusty field. It’s hard to 
believe, but you'll ruin the en- 
gine in half a day, or less. Piston 
rings will be worn out, cylinder 
walls may be worn beyond re- 
using. However, if you give rea- 
sonable attention to servicing the 
air cleaner, the same engine will 
probably work 2,000 hours. And 
it will still be good enough to 
warrant a “ring job” for many 
more hours of hard work. 


Why Is It? 


What’s the secret? How can 
such a simple little thing make 
that much difference? 


Abrasion is the answer, abra- 
sion by fine, air-borne particles 
of dust. Inside the engine dust 
particles mix with oil and become 
an excellent “cutting agent.” 
Fine grit grinds away the metal 
wearing down piston rings and 
cylinder walls. 

“But,” you may say, “if it’s 
that critical, why isn’t there more 
trouble?” 


There is, if you start looking 
around. Once you become aware 


of it, you'll find lots of people 
who have learned, the hard way, 
about air cleaners. These two 
cases are typical of sad field ex- 
periences. 


A new tractor began using oil 
shortly after delivery. The hour- 
meter showed only a few hours of 
operation. The customer was a 
reasonably good operator, and so 
was the dealer who delivered his 
tractor. 


When the tractor was brought 
in for examination, the air clean- 
er cup was dry, clean, and bright. 
Of course the rings and cylinder 
walls were completely ruined. A 
new motor kit was required to re- 
store the new tractor to service. 


What had happened? No one 
seemed to know. The farmer had 
not yet needed to service the 
cleaner himself. The dealer’s 
shop should have made sure the 
air cleaner had oil in the cup, 
before delivery. But no matter 
whose fault it was, the damage 
was done. 


The other tractor was not new. 
The block had been replaced the 
previous season. It was, in effect, 


Reprinted by permission from Prairie Farmer, 1230 Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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an engine with one season’s use 
on it. The farmer had used the 
previous engine at least 6 or 7 
seasons, and expected several 
more seasons of good use before 
engine attention. When he start- 
ed plowing, he began to notice 
poor performance. He called the 
dealer, saying he suspected valves. 
Instead, they found worn-out 
rings. 





It is estimated that the 
Potomac River has carried 
75 tons of soil from each of 
the acres it drains, during 
the past 100 years. 





Upon investigation, they dis- 
covered a cracked air cleaner 
hose. They had failed to replace 
it during the engine overhaul. A 
few cents spent then would have 
been an excellent investment . . 
if they had only thought of it! 

But you will find your own 
sad stories, if you check around 
a bit. Loss of power due to a 
dirty cleaner is another common 
trouble, but it doesn’t ruin en- 
gines. The big point is that you 
realize how important your air 
cleaner is, and why. 


Air Consumption 


A typical four-plow tractor 
might have an engine that is 
governed at 1450 rpm, with a 
total piston displacement of 264 
cubic inches. This means that 
every time all four cylinders fire, 
265 cubic inches of air have 
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been drawn in for mixing with 
the fuel. Every minute, 191,400 
cubic inches of air pass through 
the engine. In a 10-hour day, 
more than 66,000 cubic feet of air 
are used. This would more than 
fill five silos, each 20 feet in di- 
ameter and 40 feet high. All this 
air, to burn a few gallons of gas- 
oline. 


At this rate, you can see that 
the air is really whistling through 
the air cleaner. It moves about 
60 miles per hour in many clean- 
er stacks, faster, in some. The 
wonder of this business is that 
the little “bucket”—with some 
oil in a cup on the bottom—can 
mean the difference between 5 
hours and 2,000 hours of service. 
But it does, depending on what 
you do. 


What is your part? Simple: 
follow instructions. In general, 
the cleaners have a little instruc- 
tion sign right on the side. Or 
the manual will tell you how 
often to service in normal use, 
and what to do in abnormal con- 
ditions. But the important thing 
is to keep clean oil in the cup 
at all times. 


As the air moves through the 
cleaner, it flows down the stack 
and then back up through the 
filtering element before it goes on 
out to the carburetor. The rush 


of air moves the oil up out of the 
cup, into the filtering element. 
There the dirt is “strained” out 
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of the air, which passes on, clean. self out. If you wait too long, 


The oil tends to run back down 
into the cup, taking the dirt with 
it. Thus, the filtering element 


is self-cleaning. 


That’s why you never have to 
worry about doing more than just 
cleaning the cup and putting in 
fresh oil. Because it will clean 


itself if the oil is kept clean. 


it may be so full you can never 
get it clean. 


Starved for Air 

When this happens, you are 
trying to operate the engine while 
starving it for air. You lose pow- 
er, and fuel consumption is too 
high. About all you can do is 
replace the air cleaner—and take 



































Air flows down stack 
and draws oil up into 


filtering element. Air 
passes through oily 
element, flows out to 
carburetor, clean. 
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THESE DIAGRAMS give you a good idea of how an air cleaner operates 
to remove grit and other dirt which cause wear and tear on your engine. 





But when you neglect the oil, 
it gets dirty. Soon it can no 
longer wash out the filtering ele- 
ment, and the cleaner gradually 
begins to “plug up”. This won’t 
happen in a day or two, but it 
builds up. If you put in clean 
oil soon enough, it may clean it- 


better care of the new one. If 
you do, it will protect your en- 
gine and let it run at full power. 

How can you tell if your clean- 
er is “plugged”? A quick way 
would be to disconnect the hose 
from the carburetor to the clean- 
er, and observe how it runs. If 
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the tractor seems badly “choked” 
when the cleaner is on, investi- 
gate. You may be able to re- 
vive the cleaner with strict care 
for a while. 





Badly worn snapping rolls 
won't do a good job of har- 
vesting your corn. 





What about these engines that 
get ruined? How can you pre- 
vent that? That’s where inspec- 
tions come it. This is not a mat- 
ter of daily care. It involves 
physical condition of the cleaner. 


At every point where you 
might have air leak in and by- 
pass the cleaner, you have a po- 
tential danger spot. This could 
be the hose that connects cleaner 
to carburetor. It could be the 
connection between the cup and 
the body of the cleaner. A small 
dent might distort and destroy 
the effectiveness of the seal. The 
important thing to know is what 
happens, so you'll know what to 
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look for in your own case. 


Two Rules 


Two important rules will keep 
you safe and happy. (1) Service 
your air cleaner as instructed, 
making sure that you always have 
plenty of clean, bright oil in the 
cup. This will keep the cleaner 
working so your engine will give 
you full power and a long life. 
(2) Check the cleaner regularly 
to be sure that there is no physi- 
cal damage—no places where air 
can leak into the carburetor, un- 
filtered. This will keep dirt from 
“sneaking into” your engine and 
ruining it. And you will get the 
long life that was designed into 
your engine. 


It’s a little thing, your air 
cleaner. But it contributes a 
great deal to the proper opera- 
tion of your engine, for a long 


and trouble-free life. Like any- 
thing else, if it is not allowed to 
function as intended, trouble is 
sure to follow. 





Use Judgment with Tractors on Roads 
Keep your tractor under control, practice courtesy and use ma- 
ture judgment when handling the tractor on public roads, urges Rich- 
ard Pfister, extension farm safety specialist at Michigan State Univ. 


Last year 11 Michigan people were killed while driving tractors 
on highways. Pfister also urges motorists to be on the alert for 
machinery coming out farm driveways during the busy farm work 


season. 


—Michigan Extension 




















How To Make Strong Concrete 


It's amazing how well concrete lasts if made properly .. . 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


Art Edwards, University of Missouri 


OO much water weakens 

concrete—even though con- 
crete is easier to pour. Engineers 
agree that 6 gallons per bag is 
the limit. 


The crushing strength of qual- 
ity concrete, after 28 days of cur- 
ing, is 4,700 pounds per square 
inch. When 7 gallons of water 
per bag are used, this crushing 
strength drops to 3,800 pounds 
per square inch. With 8 gallons 
the strength is about 50 per cent 
less, or about 3,200 lbs. 


But when you really pour the 
water in and make the concrete 
easy to work, at rate of 9 gallons 
you cut the crushing strength to 
only 1,800 pounds per square 
inch. With 10 gallons of water 
per bag, the effectiveness is prac- 
tically nil. 


Research shows that a bag of 
cement uses under 3 gallons of 
water in the hydration process. 
Since there is no physical or 


chemical change in sand and 
gravel, and very little absorption, 
you are working with the cement 


alone in terms of water use. But 
you use 6 gallons to get volume! 
The extra 3 gallons is absorbed 
by the atmosphere during the 
curing process. 


When this 3 extra gallons is 
evaporated, tiny, microscopic 
holes form through the concrete. 
They are too few, and too small 
to weaken the final job. But 
when you add more water, you 
get more holes. These extra holes 
weaken your concrete. 





During the 150 years we 
have been a nation, we have 
used or destroyed 34 of our 
forests, and have lost 1/3 of 
our topsoil. 





So, you’re ahead by sticking to 
6 gallons of water per bag of 
cement—including the water in 
the sand. Average wet sand con- 
tains about 1 gallon of water. If 
you use wet sand, cut the water 
you add to 5 gallons per bag, 
then, add enough sand and gravel 
to make a plastic workable mix. 


When you mix your own, make 
a trial batch. Start by deciding 
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on the amount of water you'll 
use, depending on whether you 
have wet or dry sand. For ex- 
ample, if you have a half-bag 
size mixer, add the exact amount 
of water. Then add a shovel or 
2 of gravel to keep the cement 
cut loose from the mixer. Add 
a half bag of cement. Your next 
step will be to add the sand and 
gravel to make a workable mix. 


On the farm job, this is done 
with shovels. In this first trial 
mix, keep a careful tab on the 
number of each you add until you 
get a workable and plastic mix. 
Then use the same number of 
shovelfuls on succeeding batches. 
After you know how much aggre- 
gate to add, the order in which 
you add water, cement, and ag- 
gregate is not important in suc- 
ceeding batches. 





Avoid rough handling, 
crowding and too much ex- 
ertion to help prevent ship- 
ping fever in newly arrived 
feeder cattle. 
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If you are using creek gravel, 
try a mix of 4 parts of creek 
gravel for each part of cement. 
You may need some sand to get 
a smooth mixture. But never vary 
the ratio of cement to water. 
Make adjustments in the mix by 
varying the amounts of sand and 
gravel. The big key to quality 
concrete is using cement and wa- 
ter in the right proportions, that 
is, one sack of cement to 6 total 
gallons of water. 








You might start with a trial 
mix of 2% parts of sand and 
3 parts of crushed rock, screened 
gravel, or chat for each part of 
cement. 


The man at the mixer will also 
need to use judgment about the 
exact amounts of each batch, be- 
cause there may be a difference 
in the size of your aggregate. 


One-fourth the U. S. pop- 
ulation today is troubled with 
water shortage, poor water, 
or both, reports the Soil Con- 
servation Service. The poten- 
tial supply of water remains 
constant while the need, 
which is expected to double 
by 1975, increases with grow- 
ing population. Industry and 
irrigation are by far the larg- 
est users. 





We hear a lot about curing 
concrete. It is important because 
concrete reaches most of its full 
strength only after about a 
month. That’s if you do a good 
job of curing. Best bet is to use 
a concrete curing solution. It is 
a mixture of a light parafin and 
light oil. Soon after being sprayed 
on, the oil evaporates and the 
parafin membrane excludes air. 
This keeps the concrete from dry- 
ing out or losing moisture by 
evaporation. 

















The Portable, Electric Drill 


You can do the job easily, quickly, conveniently 
with an electric tool ... 


Condensed from Electricity On The Farm 


AVE you ever faced a farm 

repair or farm building job 
that required hundreds or even 
thousands of holes? Those “iron 
like” hardwood planks used to 
build a forage wagon rack or 
grain truck box can really make 
the sweat roll if they are drilled 
by hand. Facing the task of 
drilling a series of holes in a piece 
of steel or iron is even more 
disheartening. 


Anyone interested to any de- 
gree in efficiency, accuracy, and 
speed would never think of doing 
such tasks by hand. They would 
do it mechanically with either a 
portable hand drill or a post drill. 
In fact, an electric drill will make 
these holes about eight times as 
fast as a hand brace and bit. 


Many farmers find that power 
tools actually pay their own way 
by putting broken down machin- 
ery into operating condition 
again without costly trips to town. 
The savings on repair bills plus 
valuable time virtually. equals 
the cost of the tool itself. 


The portable drill is one of the 


most versatile tools a farmer can 
own. By coupling it with the 
proper attachments, it can be 
made to perform many tasks be- 
sides drilling holes. 


Attachments Give Versatility 


Basically, an electric drill is a 
motor with a reduced speed 
power take-off used to turn a 
twist drill, wood bit, or some 
other attachment. Included are 
such items as a grinder, wire 
brush, paint mixer, sander, pol- 
isher and buffer. Another favor- 
ite attachment for portable drills 
is the bench drill stand which 
converts it into a vertical post 
drill unit. 





Three-fifths of the wheel 
tractors purchased by farm- 
ers are used tractors. About 
600,000 are bought each 
year. 





A portable drill can be used 
anywhere electric power is avail- 
able either directly or by means 
of an extension cord. The drill 
will operate in any direction or 
position. Most of the units on 
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the market use 115 volt, A.C. 
current and draw anywhere from 
3 to 10 amperes under nomnal 
loading. 


Portable drills are generally 
available in two sizes, %4 inch 
and '¥% inch. Some manufactur- 
ers also make % inch and % inch 
sizes. Size is determined by the 
largest size capacity of the chuck. 
A ¥% inch drill holds bits with 
shanks up to % inch in diameter. 
The % inch drill, which weighs 
about 3 or 3% pounds, is most 
satisfactory for small drilling jobs 
in metal or wood. For heavier 


drilling jobs a ¥% inch drill, 
which weighs about 10 pounds, 
will provide needed power. The 
Y% inch size has an idle speed 
of about 2000 rpm. The '% inch 
unit ranges from 300 to 450 rpm. 
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Pointers for Selection 


When selecting a_ portable 
drill, there are several important 
points to remember. Most im- 
portant is to select the right size 
and type unit for your individual 
needs. ‘It should have a three- 
jaw, wrench type chuck. Handle 
types and switches differ. Pick 
one to your individual liking and 
one which gives the “balance” 
that feels good to you. Another 
aspect of selection which cannot 
be overstressed is the reliability 
of the tool manufacturer and his 
service arrangement through your 
local dealer. 


After buying the unit, read the 
instructions carefully. Following 
these and keeping your tool clean 
and free of dust or dirt will as- 
sure you many years of trouble- 
free performance. 





Outlook Better for Eggs 


The egg business should be more profitable early next year. 


Prices paid for eggs in the first half of next year will generally 
be about 10 cents a dozen higher than in the same period of this 
year, predicts Henry Larzelere, Michigan State economist. 

The number of egg type chicks hatched during the first six 
months of this year was 19 per cent less than in the same months 
of 1956. This points to lower egg production early next year, even 
though the rate of lay per bird is continuing to increase. 

Larzelere warns that the expected relatively favorable price situ- 
ation will probably stimulate farmers to buy more chicks in 1958 for 


flock replacement. 


Increased supplies of eggs in the latter part of 


the year will likely force prices downward again. 





—Michigan State University 











Efficient Forage Handling 





OOD forage for the dairy 
cow is an important factor 


in reducing the cost of producing 
milk. 


It is comparatively easy today 
to establish a good seeding and to 
grow a fine hay crop. The diffi- 
culty comes in harvesting the 
crop so as to save the maximum 
amount of feed value. This dif- 
ficulty is present throughout the 
humid regions of the country and 
is due to the fact that it rains too 
frequently to get the crop dried 
and in the barn without excessive 
losses due to rain and dew. 


Too much bright hot sunshine 
and low humidity are also 
troublesome, as this causes the 
leaves to dry too rapidly, with 
consequent losses due to shatter- 
ing. 


The very conditions which we 
want for growing a bumper hay 
crop are absolutely the wrong 
conditions for harvesting the 


crop. The weather man is just 


About machines for hay harvesting 
and storage . . 


Condensed from 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal 


Professor F. W. Duffee, 
University of Wisconsin 


not too cooperative when it comes 
to hay making in most of the 
United States. 


There are several things that 
can be done to improve the qual- 
ity of forage: bringing the crop 
in off of the field before it is 
fully dried and complete the 
drying in the mow, called mow 
drying; drying it on the wagon, 
before unloading into storage, or 
drying it in a special drying 
building. 


Other things that help make 
better hay are using a hay crush- 
er to speed up field drying of the 
crop; making grass silage; or 
storing the partially dried crop, 
usually 40 per cent to 60 per 
cent moisture, in an airtight con- 
tainer. 


The solution of the problem is 
to get the hay off of the field as 
quickly as possible after cutting. 
The hay crusher will cut the dry- 
ing time 25 per cent to 50 per 


cent, and if mow drying is used 
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the hay is removed from the field 
before it is fully dried, which 
not only shortens the time it lies 
in the field but also reduces losses 
due to shattering because the hay 
is hauled in while still tough. 
Either of these methods may be 
used or they may well be used 
together with very substantial re- 
ductions in the losses due to in- 
clement weather. 


Many farmers report that the 
improvement in the quality of the 
hay, resulting in increased milk 
production, less purchased feed, 
or both, will pay for the drier in 
a very few years. 


At the Wisconsin Electric Re- 
search Farm we have used all of 
the best methods we know to 
make a good mow drier, supplied 
with ample power for the fan and 
with supplementary heat. Even 
with all of this equipment we 
couldn’t make high quality hay 
much of the time, there just 
weren’t enough bright sunny days 
of good hay making weather 
while the crop was at the right 
stage of maturity. The quality 
of the hay was far above the av- 
erage, but invariably much of it 
was harvested too late to be of 
top quality. 


After about seven years exper- 
ience with this equipment for hay 
making, it was decided to put up 
an additional silo and then har- 
vest all of the first cutting as 
grass silage and put up the sec- 
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ond and third cuttings as hay. 


Three years of experience with 
this method have been very satis- 
factory. The first cutting has al- 
ways been harvested on time, and 
the earlier harvesting of the first 
cutting results in a larger crop for 
the second cutting in this area. 


There are about two and one- 
half times as many hours avail- 
able for harvesting grass silage 
as there are for harvesting hay in 
a given period of two or three 
weeks. Therefore, it is actually 
easier to get the job done on time. 


The forage is wilted to about 
70 per cent moisture before en- 
siling in order to produce better 
silage and reduce or eliminate the 
nutrient losses due to drainage 
from the silo. 


It requires a little more work 
in the form ef mowing and rak- 
ing as compared to the direct 
cut method, but the improved 
quality is certainly worth the dif- 
ference. 


Ordinarily the odor of wilted 
grass silage is fairly good, but if 
this small amount of odor affects 
your social standing with the 
family or neighbors, then use 
sodium-meta-bisulfite to improve 
the odor. 


The herd of large Holstein 
cows on the Electric Farm readily 
consume 65 to 70 pounds of 
wilted grass silage a day, and 
undoubtedly would eat more if 
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we fed it to them. This herd of 
24 cows has averaged 450 to over 
480 pounds of butterfat per ani- 
mal over the three years we have 
used this method, purchased mill 
feed runs about $500.00 per year. 
The grain ration is adjusted for 
grass silage and the cows main- 
tain good body weight and health. 


Above all, the farm operator 
likes the method. His work is 
easier, and he is getting good re- 
sults with the herd. 


Let’s make no mistake about 
it; the hay crusher and mow drier 
both help in making better hay, 
and both of them used together 
will help tremendously, but they 
still will not beat the weather 
man completely in the humid 
regions. On the other hand, the 
grass silage method will just 
about beat the weather man 100 
per cent. 


Undoubtedly, top quality hay 
is better than the best grass sil- 
age, but good grass silage is cer- 
tainly better than most of the 
hay made in humid regions. 


Machinery for Hay Harvesting 
Mowers are undergoing im- 
portant changes, that is, the form 
and method of hitching is chang- 
ing. A mounted mower is gener- 
ally considered best after it is 
mounted on the tractor, but the 
mounting has been difficult in 
past models. However, many new 
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models are designed so that they 
can be mounted easily and quick- 
ly, and mounted mowers are us- 
ually cheaper than other types. 
The semi-mounted mower which 
has been most popular in the 
past is somewhat easier to attach 
than the earlier types of mounted 
mowers, but is somewhat more 
expensive. Pull type mowers are 
certainly the easiest to attach, 
but are the most expensive, and 
have to be handled carefully 
when backing up. This type is 
gaining in popularity and is espe- 
cially desirable for the man who 
must hitch up and unhitch the 
mower frequently. 





Farm machinery ownership 
costs include depreciation, in- 
terest, housing and insurance. 
Depreciation is the largest 
ownership cost item — and 
frequently the only one con- 
sidered. 





When the mower can be at- 
tached to a tractor for the sea- 
son, the mounted type is certain- 
ly preferable in all cases. 


The newer mounted types will 
very likely become most popular 
in the near future, and the pull 
types second in popularity. 


Better balance for the sickle 
drive is an improvement that 
permits higher sickle speeds and 
better cutting. The hydraulic 
lift for the cutter bar is avail- 
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able on most if not all current 
models, and makes lifting of the 
bar simple and easy. The tractor 
must, of course, be equipped with 
a hydraulic system. 


Side rakes. The new parallel 
bar type of side rake is decidedly 
superior to the older cylinder 
type. It is more compact, handles 
the hay more gently and tends 
to make a more even wind-row. 
The method of attaching varies 
from fully mounted with gauge 
wheels to control the height of 
the rake, to straight pull behind. 
Some are ground driven and 
others are P.T.O. driven. The 
ground driven pull type is, of 
course, easiest and quickest to 
hitch up, but a P.T.O. drive is 
certainly desirable for heavy duty 
work. 


Forage Harvesters. The forage 
harvester is an extremely versatile 
implement. It can be used for 
harvesting row crops for silage; 
grass crops for silage, either wilt- 
ed or direct cut; partially dried 
hay for mow drying; completely 
field dried hay; straw left by the 
combine; and some farmers use 
it for harvesting grain. The grain 
is cut with a windrower, chopped 
with the forage harvester set for 
a 3” cut or longer, then threshed 
with a threshing machine. This 
method is practical where wind- 
rowing is necessary and the straw 
is needed for bedding, and pro- 
vided the forage harvester is also 
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used for other things. 


The forage harvester method 
of putting up hay is much more 
efficient than the self tying baler, 
as indicated by surveys which 
show 1.1 man hours per ton to 
handle hay from the windrow to 
the barn as compared to 2.0 man 
hours per ton for the self-tying 
baler. 





First sign of atrophic rhin- 
itis in pigs is violent sneezing, 
followed by a nasal discharge. 








There have been some serious 
objections to chopping dry hay. 
The most important one is prob- 
ably the fact that chopped hay is 
frequently very dusty and the 
leaves are separated from the 
stems, and frequently the leaves 
are blown into one part of the 
mow with the stems in another. 


About six years ago engineers 
of the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station designed a cut- 
terhead that will chop dry hay 
and leave it in excellent condi- 
tion. This is a flywheel type cut- 
ter head with the knives set at an 
angle of 30° to the flywheel disk, 
and the mounting is streamlined 
to permit smooth and easy flow 
of the hay through the cutter- 
head. At least five manufactur- 
ers are now using this cutterhead. 
They, as well as other makes, can 
be adjusted to provide a length 
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of cut varying from 4%” to Y” 
for silage crops and up to 3” or 4” 
for hay and straw. 


The length of cut is very im- 
portant in making chopped hay. 
Hay cut in longer lengths will 
keep better, it can be put up with 
a higher moisture content, it is 
more palatable to cattle, is less 
dusty, takes less power for cut- 
ting, is more easily handled with 
a fork, and there is less danger 
of fire due to spontaneous igni- 
tion. The only disadvantage is 
that long-cut hay requires more 
storage space than short-cut hay. 
For hay and straw, a mechanical 
3” or longer cut is recommended. 





Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson has asked hog pro- 
ducers to avoid heavy pro- 
duction in 1958. Too many 
sows farrowed early next year 
could mean a severe decline 
in price next fall. 





When the machine is set for 
a 3” or 4” machine cut, the ac- 
tual average length of cut will 
be nearly twice this, especially 
with legume crops because the 
material passes through the ma- 
chine more or less crossways. Such 
hay is easy to handle and, ordi- 
narily, will not be seriously dusty. 


One of the power-saving items 
in running a forage harvester is 
to operate the cutterhead of fly- 
wheel machines, or the fan of 
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others, at a reasonably slow speed. 
In a test on a flywheel type ma- 
chine, it required 40 h.p. to cut 
25 tons of corn per hour using 
a four-knife cutterhead, operat- 
ing at 850 r.p.m. By replacing 
the four-knife cutterhead with a 
six-knife head, the speed could 
be reduced from 850 r.p.m. to 
550 r.p.m. without affecting the 
capacity or length of cut, but the 
power to cut 25 tons per hour 
was reduced from 40 h.p. to 23.5 


horsepower. 


Another way of putting it is 
this, if you had 20 h.p. available 
to operate the forage harvester 
itself, not including the power to 
pull the machine, then with a 
four-knife cutterhead at 850 
r.p.m. you could cut 12.5 tons 
of corn per hour, but with the 
six-knife head operating at 550 
r.p.m. you could cut 21.5 tons 
per hour. 


The following lengths of cut 
are recommended for the forage 
harvester. Corn for silage 34” to 
¥,”; wilted grass for silage 34”; 
high moisture or unwilted grass, 
VY,” to 1”; field dried hay or hay 
for mow drying 3” or longer; 
straw for bedding 3”; grain for 
threshing 3” or longer. Some ma- 
chines cut longer than others, 
even though the theoretical or 
machine cut is the same. There- 
fore, some adjustment in the 
above figures may have to be 
made on this account. 
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The new type rotary forage 
harvesters are especially good for 
green feeding and clipping pas- 
tures. As presently developed, 
they do not cut fine enough for 
making grass silage in a tower 
silo, although this may be cor- 
rected in the future. The long 
cut crop will be very difficult to 
remove from the silo either by 
hand or with a silo unloader. 
Some are having success in re- 
moving grass silage from a trench 
or bunker silo, after it has been 
cut with a rotary chopper. They 
use a tractor mounted manure 
loader for unloading, and usually 
get along without too much 
trouble. 


The rotary harvester should be 
built so that it is completely off- 
set to one side of the tractor. In 
the case of a pull behind type 
of machine, the tractor wheels 
and at least one of the harvester 
wheels roll down the grass before 
the harvester cuts the crop. 


Stones passing through a for- 
age harvester are likely to cause 
serious damage. Rolling the field 
with a corrugated roller at seed- 
ing time will usually press the 
small stones into the soil, and 
thus greatly reduce the possibil- 
ity of picking them up with the 
forage harvester. 


Crop blowers satisfactorily 
handle chopped corn and grass 
for silage, the capacity is usually 


satisfactory, the elevation good, 
and the power requirements not 
too high. Most, if not all, blow- 
ers are not very satisfactory when 
blowing long cut partially dried 
hay for mow drying, the capacity 
is too low, they require exces- { 
sive power, and frequently clog 
up and stall. When handling 
completely field dried hay, the 
blowers are too rough on the hay, 
they knock off and grind up the 
leaves and make the hay dusty. 
They also require excessive pow- 
er for the work done, and many 
do not have satisfactory capacity. 








If all the power from the 
sun's rays could be harnessed 
economically, an area of only 
100 square miles would pro- 
vide all industrial and resi- 
dential heat and power need- 
ed in the U.S., it is estimated. 





Keeping the speed of the blow- 
er as slow as possible to elevate 
properly, saves power, or permits 
blowing more material with the 
same amount of power, and re- 
duces the beating action on hay 
crops. For example, if the speed 
of a biower is reduced 50 per 
cent, the power to operate it will 
be reduced 75 per cent, providing 
the rate of feed is the same in 


each case. 





For handling hay crops, a 9” 
blower pipe is usually better than 
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the smaller sizes; also the use of 
long radius closed type elbows 
are helpful. 


If the blower does not elevate 
grass and corn silage material 
properly, inspect the clearance 
between the tips of the fan blades 
and the housing. This clearance 
should be not over 1”. 


Balers. The self-tying field 
baler, especially the smaller sizes, 
are very popular. Custom work 
for hay making is not good under 
most conditions. The best way is 
for the farmer to own his own 
baler or forage harvester so that 
he can harvest the hay just as 
soon as it is ready. These small 
P.T.O. driven balers are low 
enough in price so that a great 
many farmers can afford to own 
their own machines. 


If you have trouble with curved 
bales, the Instruction Book will 
tell you how to adjust the feed 
mechanism to avoid this, or at 
least minimize it. 


Good quality twine is essential 
to avoid tying failures, and brok- 
en bands. Keep the engine gov- 
erned at the proper speed to 
maintain correct speed of the 
baler. 


Pulling the wagon behind the 
baler and using a bale chute to 
deliver the bales to the wagon 


will reduce labor in loading, al- 
though it will probably slow up 
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the rate of baling to some extent. 


Bale elevators are a great labor- 
saver when storing the bales in 
the barn. A number of companies 
now make excellent elevators that 
can be used for bales, ear corn, 
and grain. Some of these are as 
much as 70 feet long. Elevators 
should never be steeper than 45°, 
that is, the vertical distance from 
the ground to the discharge point 
of the elevator should never be 
more than the horizontal distance 
between the bottom and the top 
of the elevator, in fact, the ele- 
vator will have greater capacity 
at lower angles. 





You do a better, easier 
and cheaper job with a prop- 
erly-adjusted plow. Correct 
adjustment will mean better 
soil penetration and trash 
coverage, use of less gas, and 
less driver fatigue. Check 
your operator's manual for 
plow adjustments. 





Hay moving devices. Many 
farmers who chop hay have be- 
come so dissatisfied with crop 
blowers for this purpose that they 
have turned to elevators and con- 
veyors. The elevators referred to 
above are satisfactory for chopped 
hay. At least one small manu- 
facturer in Wisconsin is now mak- 
ing conveyor and spreader equip- 
ment to install in the hay mow. 
This consists of a conveyor hung 
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on the hay track in the barn. The 
elevator carries the hay to the 
conveyor in the barn, and is set 
to deliver the hay at or very 
near to the center of the barn. 
The length of the conveyor is 
approximately half the length of 
the barn and is reversible, that is, 
it can be operated so as to carry 
hay to either the right hand or 
left hand end of the barn. By 
moving the conveyor on the track 
and by reversing it, it is possible 
to distribute the hay throughout 
the full length of the barn. Dis- 
tributors attached to the end of 
the conveyor distribute the hay 
across the width of the barn. 


Hay crushers will reduce the 
drying time for making hay from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent. This 
refers to the actual drying hours 
during the daytime. As a rule 
the crusher will shorten the dry- 
ing time one day in the humid 
northern part of the United 
States. 


It is essential to crush very 
soon after mowing, otherwise the 
crushing will do no good. The 
best way is to mow and crush at 
the same time, as this saves go- 
ing over the field twice with the 
tractor and driver and _ insures 
crushing immediately. 


Under natural field drying 
conditions of legume hays, the 


leaves dry much faster than the 
stems. When the crop is dried 
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to an average of about 25 per 
cent moisture, the leaves will be 
about 15 per cent and the stems 
about 35 per cent moisture. The 
excessively dry leaves will shatter 
badly. If the crop is crushed, the 
leaves’‘and stems dry at about the 
same rate, which avoids the ex- 
cessive drying of the leaves and 
reduces shattering. 





An Oklahoma Indian suf- 
fered terribly on Sundays 
after his regular Saturday 
night “binges” on Scotch and 
water. So he decided to 
change the next Saturday 
night and drink Bourbon and 
water. But the following day 
—the same splitting head- 
ache. The next Saturday 
night he tried Gin and water. 
But still the terrible headache 
on Sunday. So he finally 
came to the conclusion from 
the Saturday night tests, that 
the cause of all the terrible 
splitting headaches was the 
water in the various mixtures. 
Drawing the proper conclu- 
sion is all important. 


Do-Well Timely Hints 





Self-unloading wagons. Wa- 
gon racks equipped with convey- 
ors to move the load back toward 
the rear have become common 
for use with the forage harvester. 
However, raking the crop off the 
rear end and into the blower feed 
table is slow, hard work. 
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Within the last two or three 
years several companies have de- 
veloped and put on the market 
large size complete self-unload- 
ing wagons. These are usually 
equipped with chain and slat 
conveyors — similar to manure 
spreader conveyors—which move 
the load to the front of the box. 
At the front are three beaters, 
one above the other, which comb 
the material off of the moving 
load and into a cross conveyor 
which discharges out the side of 
the rack into the crop blower or 
elevator. The unloading equip- 
ment is usually driven by the 
tractor through the P.T.O. shaft. 


There are several advantages 
to this type of complete self-un- 
loading wagon rack in addition 
to the labor saving. The unload- 
ing is quite uniform and even, 
which improves blower operation. 
Bunching of material as it goes 
into the blower is eliminated, and 
the unloading rate is usually 
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much faster than when the load 
is forked off the rear end by 
hand. The rate of unloading with 
almost any crop can be just about 
as fast as anyone may desire, pro- 
viding the elevator or blower will 
handle it. Unloading chopped 
corn for silage at the rate of 50 


‘to 60 tons per hour is easily pos- 


sible, and many blowers will 
handle this rate of feed. 


These wagons will handle 
chopped corn, grass for silage, 
hay crops and straw, and at least 
some of them will handle grain 
and ear corn. They are rather 
expensive, but certainly are very 
practical for large farms and for 


custom operators. 


When using a wagon of this 
type, the blower may be equipped 
with a hopper, rather than a long 
feed table. 


These wagons are ideal for de- 
livering feed to bunks. 





Pros, Cons About Safety Belts 


People who use automobile seat belts and who are retained in a 
car after a crash suffer 50% less injuries than those who do not use 


them and are also retained in the car. 


In addition, safety belt 


users retained in the car suffer 60% less injuries than ejected non- 


users. 


Another important advantage is that a violent and unpremedi- 
tated change in the direction of a vehicle can throw a driver un- 


harmed from under the wheel. 


A belt holds him in there and gives 


him more than a fighting chance to maintain control. 
These facts are pointed up in a Cornell University Medical 


College study. 


—Cornell University 











Yesterday's Tin Lizzy 






The Model T Ford is gone but not forgotten... 


Condensed from Christian Science Monitor 


R anyone who once owned 

and drove a model T Ford, 
the advent of the new Edsel 
throws wide the floodgates of 
memories. 


It came, to be sure, with four 
wheels, left side steering, a pow- 
erful little engine, an alleged 
“one man” top and electric head- 
lights. But all of these items de- 
mand description. 


The wheels were shod with 
high pressure tires about the size 
of those on a modern motorcycle. 
They had to be changed (and 
frequently) on the wheel and on 
the car by prying them off the 
“clincher” rim. The favorite tool 
was a broken spring leaf. 


The engine was hand cranked 
and water cooled—without a wa- 
ter pump. And it boiled merrily 
on any summer day on any long 
grade. Experienced drivers were 
known to fix leaks in the cooling 
system by pouring corn meal or 
breaking an egg into the filler 
pipe. 


The fuel tank snuggled under 
the seat, and, if the “gas” ran 
low on a steep hill, the exper- 
ienced driver knew how to back 


up the incline so the fuel would 
run down into the carburetor. 


The steering gear, the size of 
an alarm clock, was just beneath 
the steering wheel. The driver 
felt every rut and rock in his 
hands. 


Two pedals worked the trans- 
mission. Press down on one for 
low, let back for high, and down 
on another for backing. (One 
purchaser is said to have pressed 
down for 800 miles before he 
learned he could “let ’er back.”’) 
A skillful dance step on these 
two pedals could spin a model 
T around “on a dime.” 





At the time of the Civil 
War, some 34 of our popu- 
lation lived on farms. Now, 
34, of our population live in 
cities. 





One rode in a model T bolt 
upright as at a lunch counter 
and with a smoothness somewhat 
compared to a “spring wagon.” 


A primitive contraption, you 
say? Yes, but not too bad, even 
by 1926 with self starter added, 
at $310 f.o.b. 


From Christian Science Monitor 

















How To Adjust a Plow 





O YOU know that you move 

1,000 tons of soil for every 
acre you plow 8 inches deep? 
That’s enough soil to fill two 
silos 20 ft. by 50 ft. Is it surpris- 
ing that plowing takes a lot of 
fuel? Even more when your plow 
is not at its best. 


How can you cut fuel costs? 
By keeping your plow sharp, well 
maintained, properly adjusted, 
and correctly hitched. 


Sharpness — Most important is 
the share. It should have proper 
down-suck, and side-suck, and of 
course it must be sharp. It doesn’t 
matter much whether you have 
conventional or ‘“throw-away” 
type shares. The problem is the 
same—sharpness and suck. 


Your coulter is intended to 
slice through the trash and make 
a clean furrow wall. Here again, 
sharpness is important, because a 
dull coulter pulls harder, and 
may keep the plow from going 
into the ground. 


€ You move 2,000,000 pounds of soil when 
m= you plow an acre. 
f can save a lot of fuel, wear and time . . 


Careful adjustment 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 


Melvin E. Long 


Adjustment — Let’s consider 
down - suck first. You need 
enough to get the plow into the 
ground, but not so much that the 
plow pulls harder than it should. 
On a pull type plow, this is con- 
trolled by the up-and-down lo- 
cation of the hitch bar at the 
front of the plow. Raise the bar 
for more, or lower it for less 
down-suck. On a three point 
hitch mounted plow, shorten the 
top link for more, or lengthen 
it for less down-suck. 


Width of cut—This adijust- 
ment is called “landing” the 
plow. You can vary only the cut 
of the front bottom, as the others 
are fixed. But this is important, 
since you must set the front bot- 
tom to cut the same width as the 
others. Otherwise, you will have 
an uneven job of plowing, due 
to the different sizes of slices be- 
ing laid together. On a pull type 
plow, this is done by changing 
the length of the plow tongue 
brace. On a mounted plow, it is 
accomplished by moving the plow 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York 
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side-ways on the frame, or by ro- 
tating slightly an off-set cross bar. 


Lateral leveling —On a pull 
type plow, the furrow wheel is 
raised or lowered by a lever or 
crank. On a three point mount- 
ed plow, the length of the right 
lift arm is varied. If the plow 
is not level, side-to-side, there will 
be ridging, because of slices of 
uneven depth being thrown to- 
gether. This makes for more 
work in getting the seed bed level. 


The tail wheel of the plow is 
intended to do two things—carry 
part of the weight of the plow, 
and hold the plow slightly away 
from the furrow wall. Both make 
the plow easier to pull. Adjust 
the wheel so it doesn’t try to 
climb the furrow wall. 


Coulter adjustment is impor- 
tant because it determines the 
width of the slice to be turned. 
If you have a 14-inch bottom 
and cut a 15-inch slice, you’re 
asking for trouble. The plowed 
ground will be uneven, the plow 
will pull harder than necessary, 
and it will be more likely to plug. 
Depending on soil and trash con- 
ditions, you must vary depth, 
side-to-side and fore-and-aft ad- 
justment of the coulter. Exper- 
ience, plus some help from your 
instruction manual, can aid in ob- 
taining best results. 


Proper hitching of a pull type 
plow makes the plow easier to 
pull and the tractor easier to 
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steer, because side draft is kept 
to a minimum. Ideally, the cen- 
ter of resistance of your plow 
should be directly behind the cen- 
ter of pull of the tractor. The 
center of pull of the tractor is 
always mid-way between the rear 
wheels—regardless of wheel spac- 


ing. 








Set coulter /2” to %” to left of moldboard. 





Location of the center of re- 
sistance of a plow is a complex 
problem, and your best bet is to 
consult your owner’s manual for 
your particular plow. With some 
tractor-plow combinations, you 
can’t eliminate all the side draft, 
but your manual can show you 
the best possible compromise. For 
mounted plows, this problem is 
dealt with by proper wheel spac- 
ing. Again, your best bet is your 
tractor manual. 


For safety reasons, the tractor 
drawbar should never be set 
higher than the manufacturer’s 
recommendations. Use of wheel 
weights, fluid in tires, and tire 
inflation pressure should also be 
as recommended by the manufac- 
turer. 
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Maintenance is primarily a 
matter of lubrication. Coulters 
require the most attention on 
either type of plow. Wheels of 
the pull type plow are next. On 
a mechanical lift plow, the lift 
mechanism should be kept clean 
and well lubricated. The tail 
wheel mechanism should also be 
well lubricated. 


Most pull type plows have 
some sort of spring-operated pro- 
tective mechanism, either in the 
plow tongue, or on the individual 


shanks. To give you any protec- 
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tion, they must be kept clean and 
lubricated. Finally, always pro- 
tect the polished surfaces from 
rusting. During the use-season, 
over-night oiling is enough, but 
when the plow is stored at the 
end of the season, use a good rust 
preventative type grease. 


As with all jobs, there is a right 
and many wrong ways to plow. 
For help on specific problems 
consult your owner’s manual or 
your dealer. But the basic re- 
quirements of a good job of plow- 


ing are the same, everywhere. 








A Farmer's Prayer 
By Samuel R. Guard, Editor of Breeder’s Gazette 


It is good, Oh God, very good, that All-Saints’ Day fol- 
lows Hallowe’en. 


Forgive us, Lord, for shucking corn this Sunday, but we 


remember how you justified your own disciples on the 
Sabbath. 


Seems like every day should be Thanksgiving Day on this 
farm, Lord, so copiously has Thou blest us. 


Was it because the least of these Thy children, hereabouts 
or thereabouts, might have been an-hungered, or naked, 
while we have fine wool and a 15-lb. turkey. 


Make us humble, just, kind — and thankful, thankful, al- 
ways, oh Lord, our God. 


Amen. 











What Does a Farm Truck Cost? 


of éipee 


New York cost-accounting farmers show 
what it really costs to own a truck... 


Condensed from Farm Economics 


C. D. Kearl 


URING 1957 many farmers 
will feel that they need a 
truck, or even two or three, to 
operate their farms. Each truck 
purchased will be an additional 
expense, and the individual farm- 
er must decide whether or not 
this cost is justified. Although 
there is a great deal of variation 
between farms as to truck costs, 
experiences of other farmers can 
help in making such decisions. 
New York farmers who kept 
records for 1955 averaged costs of 
19.5 cents per mile for large 


trucks and 8.7 cents for pick-up 
trucks (see table). The large 
trucks were driven about 3,000 
miles during the year, and the 
small trucks had mileages of ap- 
proximately 7,000. 

Depreciation and repairs were 
large items of cost in the opera- 
tion of both large and small 
trucks. Fuel costs were also high 
and small trucks which were driv- 
en more miles used more gas and, 
even with a higher mileage per 
gallon, had higher fuel costs. 


COSTS FOR LARGE AND SMALL TRUCKS 
NEW YORK COST ACCOUNT FARMS, 1955 




















Item Large Small 
SEO ane $161.76 $177.09 
I th co ac chica das ooh onl a kaka Wie woe 87.65 60.59 
EE a os vel cta eric inal aaa ea kam wieeckanee a 18.55 34.14 
RR ep re te tee es ean re penne 22.90 15.73 
a dc le a a ee 98.83 136.77 
Oil, grease and greasing ...........+000-- 11.66 15.68 
I aa inca Bd as ace ae rw Wie we waa 54.41 22.86 
I i caia ish Gh srw a aid sedan amasaat waar 49.38 62.41 
RE ean eee ae ene oe eye 37.24 38.05 
i ia i hd ae a a 27.24 18.68 
cra a a aa alin a aaa ia 1.17 0.36 
570.79 582.36 
Distance driven per truck, miles 3,059* 6,964t 
Gallons of fuel per truck 426 585 
Cost per mile, cents 19.5* 8.7t 





* Based on 17 trucks with known mileage. 
t Based on 18 trucks with known mileage. 


Reprinted from Farm Economics, Dept. of Agricultural Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 





















Your Corn Ears Tell a Story 





** a8 
** 4% 
«* .4 


AKE a look at this year’s 

corn ears and you can plan 
for a better and higher yielding 
corn crop next year, say Illinois 
agronomists. The effects of fer- 
tility, plant population, and 
weather can be seen by inspect- 
ing your cornfields and ears as 
the crop develops and matures, 
or you can look to the harvested 
ears to find out where mistakes 
were made. 


Compare your corn ears with 
these descriptions: 


(1) Normal ears have well- 
filled tips and weigh about 2/3 
pound. Such ears produce the 
highest per acre yields. 


(2) Large ears weighing more 
than 2/3 pound indicate that the 
plant population is too small. The 
most profitable population in 
Illinois is 12,000 to 16,000 plants 
per acre. The higher rate is for 
highly productive soils (above 
90-bushel yields), and the lower 


Use this check list and a long look in your 
#; corn crib to learn what happened to your 
1957 crop... 


Condensed from Crops and Soils 


rate for the less productive soils. 
Populations below 12,000 do not 
take full advantage of available 
nutrients, water, and light. 


(3) Small ears often indicate 
that the plant population is too 
large for the fertility of the soil. 
High populations (15,000 to 16,- 
000 plants per acre or above), 
grown on low to moderately fer- 
tile soils, invite lodging. Also, the 
small ears often make picking dif- 
ficult, with the result that a high 
percentage of the corn is left in 


the field. 


(4) Ears having poorly filled 
tips and loose, chaffy kernels may 


_ indicate a potash shortage. 


(5) Small, twisted ears with 
undeveloped kernels indicate lack 
of phosphorus. Phosphorus defi- 
ciency interferes with pollination 
and kernel development. Stalks 
with no ears at all result from a 
shortage of phosphorus. 

(6) Small ears with unfilled 
tips are caused by a deficiency of 


Reprinted by permission from Crops and Soils, published by The American Society of Agronomy, 
2702 Monroe St., Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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nitrogen at a critical time. Corn 
needs nitrogen throughout the 
growing season, and especially 
large amounts during the time 
of most rapid growth in July and 
August. Nitrogen shortage at this 
time also means that the protein 
content of the kernels will be 
low. 





About 1/3 of all beef is 
cow beef of which approxi- 
mately half is dairy cow beef. 





(7) Green silks at maturity 
may be due to too much nitro- 
gen in relation to other fertilizer 
elements. For highest yields, the 
supply of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potash must be adequate. 
The soil must also have the 
amount of lime it needs. 


(8) Poorly filled ears may be 
caused by dry weather, which 
slows silking and thus interferes 
with pollination of the kernels. 





Perhaps the biggest trouble 
with the younger generation 
is that it has no one to learn 
from except the older gener- 
ation. 





Finding “danger signals” in 
the ears, leaves, stalks, or roots 
of your corn will probably mean 
that you got lower yields this 
year. But these signals can serve 
as a warning to improve your 
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chance of getting a good corn 
crop next year. 


Soil tests are the best way to 
check for soil acidity and nutrient 
deficiencies. Adequate lime and 
fertilizer, based on soil test find- 
ings, will do much to improve 
your next year’s crop. Fall is the 
best time to take soil tests for 
next year’s crops. 





Due to better feeding and 
care, the average city dog 
lives 2!/, to 3 years longer 
than the average country 
dog. 





Other good management prac- 
tices and the weather also play 
an important role. A 100-bushel 
com crop uses several hundred 
thousand gallons of water. High 
yields depend also on practices 
that improve soil structure, tilth, 
aeration, and drainage, and main- 
tain organic matter. These in- 
clude good rotations, use of ani- 
mal or green manures, and return 
of crop residues to the soil. 





The only people you should 
try to get even with are 
those to whom you owe a 
good turn. 





Adequate lime and fertilizer 
along with disease and insect con- 
trol and good soil management 
will do much to improve your 
future corn crops. 








Tractors Then and Now 





NE farmer 


recently said, 

“Tractors have every acces- 
sory a farmer needs—plus lots of 
horses under a hood.” 


This is true. However, for our 
study, we want to search a bit 
deeper under the hood. To get 
the “price” question out of the 
way, let’s do a bit of “dollar” 
research. 


There are a number of ways 
to evaluate the current price of 
farm tractors. In the final analy- 
sis, regardless of what a tractor 
costs today, or cost twenty years 
ago, its real value is based on its 
usefulness in doing today’s farm- 
ing job quicker, easier, and bet- 
ter, and the amount by which it 
reduces production costs. 


As one farm equipment manu- 
facturer we interviewed expressed 
it, “We have a saying in our fac- 
tories that the cost of a machine 
tool is not important—it’s what it 


will save that matters. In fact, 
further mechanization in our fac- 
tories is our only hope of offset- 
ting our cost-price squeeze. That 


An _interestin 
tractors with those of the mid-thirties . . 


comparison of modern 


Condensed from 
Agricultural Leader's Digest 


E. R. McIntyre 


same thing is true of the farmers.” 


We will discuss some of these 
factors later. But for the amount, 
and for those who like “figures,” 
let’s consider the question dollar- 
wise. 


As a result of farm labor prices 
rising faster than tractor and 
farm machinery prices, fewer 
days of hired labor need to be 
saved to buy a tractor today than 
in 1940. For example, it took 
312 fewer days of hired farm la- 
bor to buy a 20-30 H.P. tractor 
in 1956 than it did in 1940. 


If we want to consider the 
“price” question relative to the 
quantity of wheat or com re- 
quired to buy a tractor 20 years 
ago versus now, here’s a fact. The 
prices paid farmers for corn and 
wheat have gone up approxi- 
mately 137% per cent and 117 
per cent respectively, as com- 
pared with average 1937 prices. 

As a comparison, one tractor 
manufacturer sold a _ two-plow 
unit, with a drawbar horsepower 
of 21.3, with belt pulley, power 
take-off, power lift, and without 


Reprinted by permission from Agricultural Leader's Digest, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 
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battery lighting, for $1,300 in 
1936.: This price was retail, ex- 
cluding freight, handling — costs 
and taxes. Today, this same com- 
pany sells a better and more mod- 
ernized unit plus hydraulic-type 
seat, electric starting, and a mod- 
ern hitch device with hydraulic 
controls for $1,889 (retail), an 
increase of less than 46 per cent. 
It takes fewer bushels of wheat 
or corn to buy this better tractor 
today than it did in 1936. 





It took some 2,500 to 3,000 
acres of midwest forest land 
to support one Indian. 


—s 





Another example. One com- 
pany sold a tractor in 1938 for 
$1,325 in 1938 dollars, or, con- 
verted to 1956 dollars, about $3,- 
100 retail. This tractor delivered 
37.76 horsepower to the drawbar 
and had five forward speeds. To- 
day this company offers a trac- 


tor selling for $2,300.- $2,400 


(1956. dollars), with an . engine 


that delivers 40.81 horsepower to 
the drawbar. 


Included in this price, but not 
included in the 1938 tractor, are 
such improvements as a 12-volt 
electrical system, complete with 
Starter, generator, better fuel 
economy, .two. headlights, tail 
light,.. numerous _ panel _instru- 
ments, oil filter, oil bath air 
cleaner, muffler, upholstered seat, 
and a cigarette lighter—just to 
name a few. 
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than he did in 1936. This, even 





Such additional improvements 
as power steering, hydraulic con- 
trol system, five additional speeds 
and modern hitch devices are ex- 
tra and/or optional, as is obvious. 


Still another example consider- 
ing a more recent date as a base. 
One manufacturer cited the case 
of a tractor in 1948 that sold for 
$1,295 at the factory and a two- 
bottom plow at $157, giving a 
combined cost of $1,452 —or 
since it was a two-bottom outfit, 
$726 per bottom of plowing ca- 
pacity. 

Today, this similar tractor, but 
with considerably greater horse- 
power and better engine perform- 
ance; which has placed it in a 
four-bottom plow classification, 
sells at the factory for $2,575 and 
a more modern four-bottom plow 
at $478—¢iving a combined cost 
of $3,053. Divide that by four, 
and you get approximately $763 
(1957 dollars) per bottom: for’ a 
fully equipped outfit, only: slight- 
ly more than the $726 (1948 
dollars) per bottom price of 1948. 


You: may ask, in view of in- 
creased labor and material costs 
since. 1936, how have farm trac- 
tor manufacturers been able to 
hold the line as well as they have. 
The major answer is “better pro- 
duction techniques.” is 





Inthe final analysis, as we will 
review shortly, the farmer gets 
more per tractor dollar today 
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though hourly earnings of farm 
tractor and machinery workers 
were 2.8 times higher in Septem- 
ber 1956 as in 1940, iron and 
steel prices 2.5 times higher. 
while tractor and farm machin- 
ery wholesale prices rose only 1.9 
times. 


Evolution of the Tractor 

Leaving the “price” question, 
the modern-day farm tractor, as 
compared with its counterpart 
some 20 years ago, generalizes 
into a unit with substantially 
greater work capacity and maxi- 
mum drawbar pull, improved 
fuel consumption economy, bet- 
ter hitch devices, hydraulic con- 
trols, and greater comfort and 
ease of operation for the driver. 
Furthermore, modern engineered 
implements make even more ef- 
fective the application of the trac- 
tor’s power to the work to be 
done. All of these and the other 
developments we will review, tre- 
mendously increase the farmer’s 
production capacity and thus 
lower operating costs. 


This progress has been possible 
in part through technological ad- 
vances in the field of metallurgy 
and improvements in petroleum 
products. These have given the 
engineer greater opportunity in 
the utilization of design factors, 
compression ratios, and hydraulic 
applications. 


Improvements in metal hard- 
ening processes in the industry 
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bring to the farmer today better: 
gears, bearings, transmissions, pis-. 
tons, valves, and crankshafts. 
They also have made it possible 
for the industry to utilize mate- 
rials surpassing the physical char- 
acteristics of materials formerly 
used, bringing greater strength to 
the unit and often at a lower 
cost. Controlled quality steel en- 
ables manufacturers to produce 
better equipment. 





In 1883, a volcanic erup- 
tion on the island of Kraka- 
toa destroyed all animal and 
vegetable life. In 3. years, 
moss and algae were ob- 
served growing. In 6 years, . 
insects were seen. -.In 40 
years, some 400 types of ani- 
mals and about as many 
types of plants were living 
on the island. Krakatoa is 
surrounded by hundreds . of 
miles of open Pacific. Where” 
did the new life come from? 





These and related factors have 
led to production of modern trac- 
tors with greater potential hours 
of useful operation. 


Higher octane gasoline has 
been a contributing factor in 
tractor engine design with direct 
benefits to farmers. With this 
gasoline readily available to farm- 
ers, tractor engineers were. able 
to design engines to take advan- 
tage of this better fuel. As a re- 
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sult there are higher compres- 
sion ratios with greater power 
output but without the necessity 
of an increase in engine size. This 
has led to a better fuel consump- 
tion—horsepower output ratio, a 
direct economy help to the farm- 
er. 


A great many of the farm trac- 
tors of 1936 were of the distillate- 
burning type. True, there were 
the gasoline models then, too, but 
the lower-test gasoline of that day 
was a handicap. From that era 
to today, we now have the in- 
dustry making available modern 
tractors equipped with engines to 
utilize either distillate, gasoline, 
diesel, or LP gas fuel. Thus the 
farmer can make a choice de- 
pending on the job to be done, 
the price of fuel in his area, etc. 


Tractor Speed 


Modern tractor transmissions 
provide the right speed for every 
job. This improvement is a sharp 
contrast to the relatively few 
speeds found on the models of 
the 1930’s. Their lack of enough 
speeds hampered the doing of a 
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good job. 


To get an idea of the situation 
then and now, take these brief 
quotes from a few manufacturers, 
as given to us: 


No. If “Our 1934 model had a 
4-speed transmission, speeds rang- 
ing from 2% to 6% m.p.h. as 
compared to the present trans- 
mission with 6 speeds forward, 
ranging from 1% to 12 m.p.h.” 


No. 2. “Our 1938 tractor had 
5 speeds forward, 2.5 to 18.5 
m.p.h., and one reverse speed, 
1.2 m.p.h. Our 1956 model has 
10 speeds forward, 1.46 to 15.4 
m.p.h.; and 2 reverse speeds at 
4.26 and 2.23 m.p.h.” 


No 3. “Our 1939 model had 
3 speeds and our 1957 model has 
5 speeds.” 


Tremendous advantage lies in 
today’s tractors equipped with 
five to twelve speeds forward. It 
gives the driver a chance to 


choose the best and most eco- 
nomical speeds in which to op- 
erate. 





Proper Lighting of Farm Vehicles 
Prevents Accidents 


An improperly lighted farm vehicle operated after dark is a 
hazard. In fact, 40% of all farm accidents take place at night. It 
is wise to have 2 white lights in front and 1, preferably 2, red lights 


at the rear of all vehicles before moving them at night on public 
roads. 





—Virginia Extension 





Tips for Top Portable Engine 
Performance 


How to keep the litte air-cooled engines working . . . 


Condensed from Capper's Farmer 


Melvin Long 


RE ALL the single-cylinder, 

air-cooled gasoline engines 
on your farm in good working 
order? 


If not, stop blaming the engine 
and start maintaining it properly. 
When treated right, these little 
giants will do all kinds of chores. 
They pump water, power the 
lawn mower, saw wood, elevate 
grain or hay, and do other jobs. 


Here are some tips for keeping 
them on the job. Try these and 
eliminate the annoyance and de- 
lays that come from. starting 
troubles or faulty engine perform- 
ance. 


If engine is hard to start 


@ Is there gas in the tank? 
Is it fresh and free of rainwater 
or other foreign material? 


@ Is the engine getting the 
gasoline? Dirt, water, or gum de- 
posits may clog fuel line. Blow 
out tubing with compressed air 
and wash fittings with acetone to 
remedy this. 


@ Is the carburetor properly 
choked? Is the needle valve 
open? 

@ Are dry cylinder walls caus- 
ing compression losses? If so, re- 
move sparkplug and pour in 2 
tablespoons of crankcase oil. Then 
turn engine over by hand several 
times and replace plug. This 
forms seal between rings and cyl- 
inder walls. 


@ Is the spark plug loose or 
broken? A hissing sound when 
engine is cranked indicates this. 
Tighten or replace plug. 


@ Is the head gasket loose or 
damaged? Hissing sound is give 
away here, too. Check gasket if 
plug is okay. 

@ Is ignition wire dry and 
tight at both plug and magneto? 

@ Is spark plug clean, dry, and 
properly gapped? 

@ Is magneto in good shape? 
Check it by removing cable from 
magneto endcap socket. Insert a 
short, stiff piece of wire. Bend 


Reprinted by permission from Capper’s Farmer, 121 West 8th S$t., Topeka, Kansas 
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this to within 4% inch of engine 
block. Then crank the engine. If 
you get a good, strong spark, the 
magneto is okay. Any ignition 
trouble is in the cable, terminals, 
or spark plug. 


If you don’t get a strong spark, 
open-magneto. Points that are 
slightly pitted can be smoothed 
with a small tungsten-point file 
and reset. Points that are badly 
worn or pitted must be replaced. 
It’s best to have a mechanic do 
this chore and time the magneto. 
If you want to do it yourself, con- 
sult your instruction book for di- 
rections, 


Dirt is engine's worst enemy 


Check and correct these points 
to avoid trouble and repair bills: 


@® Proper mounting. You can’t 
keep an engine in adjustment if 
it vibrates excessively. Provide a 
solid base and fasten engine se- 
curely to it. 


@ Keep engines clean. Dirt is 
any engine’s worst enemy. Serv- 
ice the air cleaner regularly. 
When operating under severe dust 
conditions, wash out air cleaner 
screen several times daily or clean 
cup if using oil-bath type. 

® Clean combustion chamber. 
Deposits here cut down _ horse- 
power, shorten valve life. Scrape 
them out! They'll build up slow- 
ly if engine operates at different 
speeds and loads—more quickly 
if load and speed are constant. 
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@ Avoid vapor lock. This 
often is caused by using winter 
fuel during warm weather. If 
that isn’t the case, clean flywheel 
fan and screen to improve cool- 
ing. Be sure gasoline line isn’t 
touching hot muffler or engine 
block — and tighten all connec- 
tions so air can’t enter line. 


@ Adjust valves properly. 
There is little change in valve 
lash on smaller engines. But it’s 
a good idea to check tappet clear- 
ance every 200 hours. 





The key to profitable cattle 
feeding this winter is cheap 
gains, according to beef spe- 
cialists. Roughage should 
make up the bulk of the ra- 


tion. 





@ Keep spark plugs clean. Re- 
move plug at least once every 100 
hours. Check for cracked insul- 
ator or burned electrode. Then 
clean and re-gap plug. Be sure 
to clean porcelain inside plug. To 
do this, soak plug in solvent, then 
blow out with compressed air if 
available. 


@ Use good gasoline. Reput- 
able brands are best. Cheap ones 
often contain excessive gum 
which forms deposits in carbur- 
etor, gas line, and on piston rings. 
Reputable refiners also change 
“blend” with season, supplying 
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less volatile mixture for warm 
weather. That cuts summer evap- 
oration losses—avoids hard start- 
ing in winter. 


@ Winterize air-cooled engines, 
too. Change crankcase oil to win- 
ter weight. Switch to winter gas- 
oline. If engine has an oil-bath 
air cleaner instead of screen-type, 
change oil in it, too. Oil should 
be same weight as that in crank- 
case. 


To prepare engines for storage 


@ Protect internal parts of 
engine before stopping it. Mix 
about % pint of kerosene and 
crankcase oil, using equal por- 
tions of each. Just before shut- 
ting off engine, pour mixture in- 
to carburetor. When heavy, blu- 
ish smoke comes out exhaust, shut 
off engine. This coats cylinder 
walls, piston, and valves with oil 
—repels rust. 





A dairy extension special- 
ist says that silage feeding 
quality depends as much on 
the way the silo is filled as 
on the forage you put in it. 





@® Drain crankcase while en- 
gine is still warm. 


@ Drain entire fuel system. 
This includes carburetor, strainer, 
and sediment bulb, as well as 
tank. Gas left in system during 
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storage evaporates and leaves 
gum deposits. 





_ Rust-resistant oat varieties 
proved their superiority this 
summer as a result of heavy 
rust attacks, says an Illinois 
crop specialist. 





@ Wash out air cleaner screen 
thoroughly. 


® Clean outside of engine, in- 
cluding cooling fins. Then coat 
exposed, unpainted metal parts 
with rust-preventive grease. 


@ Store inside a building if 
possible; if not, cover engine to 
protect it from weather. 





Never refuel a tractor or 
other motor when it is run- 
ning or extremely hot. 





@ When returning engine to 
service, remove base from crank- 
case and: pour off any water. that 
has formed by- condensation. 
Clean off all sediment that may: 
have settled out of oil during pre- 
vious season. Use new gasket 
when replacing engine base. Then 
refill crankcase and gas tank and 
replace spark plug. 

‘If you did a good job-in get- 
ting engine ready for storage, it 
should be ready to go to work for 
you right away. 











AIRY farms are undergoing 

drastic changes in size and 
in operating methods. Ten- to 
twelve-cow herds are rapidly dis- 
appearing, while more and more 
dairy farmers are milking 30 or 
more cows. Dairy herds of 60 
to 100 cows are on the increase. 


A boost in the size of a dairy 
herd involves many decisions. 
Supplying feed, maintaining herd 
health and high production per 
cow, and finding and keeping 
good help are problems that often 
multiply at rates faster than in- 
creases in herd size. 


How much net income in- 
creases with larger herds depends 
on how well each dairy farmer 
chooses profitable production al- 
ternatives. This article deals with 
feed supply problems. 


Alternatives to Consider 


A dairy farmer needs to con- 
sider his entire farming operation 


Should You Milk 
More Cows? 


Dairy herds are getting bigger. Should you grow 
or buy feed for a larger herd? 






Condensed from Michigan Farm Economics 


C. R. Hoglund and R. G. Wheeler 


when he selects feed production 
and feeding practices. Should he 
buy more feed or get more land? 
What effect will the operation of 
more land have on milk produc- 
tion per cow? Will it be more 
profitable to keep fewer but bet- 
ter cows? What other alternatives 
should he consider? These are 
questions that each dairyman will 
need to answer before he expands 
his herd size very much. 


Most dairy farmers will find 
it profitable to think about in- 
creasing forage yields on their 
own cropland before buying feed 
or renting land. Using more fer- 
tilizer and lime, and improving 
harvesting and storage methods 
may increase the supply enough. 
It is possible to preserve 15 to 
25 per cent more feed nutrients 
per acre when alfalfa-brome grass 
is harvested as barn-dried hay 
or silage, rather than as field- 
cured hay. 


Reprinted from Michigan Farm Economics, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 











How To Get Bigger Returns from Hogs 





HE advantages in favor of 

swine production are. still 
pretty much the same for the 
farmer near a good market as 
they were 20 or 30 years ago. 


Advantages Are: 


1. Low initial investment. A 
man can build up a practical and 
profitable swine enterprise with- 
out building an elaborate build- 
ing or buying expensive equip- 
ment. The economical portable 
hog house and equipment are sat- 
isfactory and can be adjusted to 
every type of swine enterprise. 
Breeding stock can be bought 
reasonably and before you know 
it you are in the hog business. 


2. Greater returns per dollar 
investment than most other farm 
enterprises. 

3. A quick return on your in- 
vestment. 

4. Comparatively low labor re- 
quirements. 

These advantages should mean 
a profitable enterprise and they 


Ten to 12 sows, plus the attention they 
deserve, can make hogs a primary source 
of income... 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


Dwight E. Younkin, 


Extension Livestock Specialist 


do if the unit is lange enough to 
be practical. 


Larger Units 


Pennsylvania has about 125,000 
farms and about 50,000 of these 
farms are engaged in the pro- 
duction of pork. On these 50,- 
000 farms there are about 600,- 
000 head of hogs. This means 
the majority of swine enterprises 
are small. Therein lies the num- 
ber one swine problem for many 
farmers. While other farm enter- 
prises are becoming larger and 
more specialized, too many swine 
producers are sticking to the old 
pig stable and hog lot. These 
small enterprises are neither prac- 
tical nor profitable. 


Let’s take a look at some of 
the advantages of a larger unit. 

1. Selection of better breeding 
stock. The more sows a breeder 
has in his herd, the greater op- 
portunity for selection he has for 
better type hogs, better doing 
hogs, and more profitable hogs. 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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Keeping good records, using good 
judgment, and raising enough 
hogs from which to select is the 
only way to make progress in a 
swine herd. 


2. Justify cost of better boars. 
One of the better Hampshire 
breeders told me he often has to 
make barrows out of some of his 
better boars because farmers con- 
tinue to buy the cheapest boars 
from his herd. Of course, these 
better boars are priced a little 
higher and after the boar buying 
season is over there is not much 
left to do but make barrows out 
of them. 


Farmers with a two- to five- 
sow herd do not feel that they 
can afford better boars. Conse- 
quently, since the boar is half the 
herd, little progress is made to 
improve the qualities we look for 
in swine. On the other hand, if 
a man has ten or more sows he 
feels he can pay that little extra 
for a really good boar. There- 
fore, it is possible for him to im- 
prove. There also are many small 
swine herds that are bred by a 
neighborhood boar. This is about 
as good a way that we know of 
spreading certain swine diseases. 


3. More efficient use of labor. 
This is one item most farmers are 
interested in improving. The in- 
crease in size will help to utilize 


labor more efficiently. Time 
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spent to produce 100 pounds of 
pork in a two- to five-sow enter- 
prise is about twice as much as 
that required to produce 100 
pounds of pork in a 20-sow unit. 





Each year, on the average, 
stored grain insects eat about 
10 per cent of the corn 
stored on Illinois farms. 





4. More efficient use of build 
ings and equipment. As I have 
already stated, buildings and 
equipment need not be expensive, 
but they must be built to suit 
the function for which they are 
intended. With larger units spe- 
cial equipment can be built or 
purchased which will save labor 
and add to good management. 


5. More profitable. The small- 
er sow units have been relegated 
to a secondary position on most 
farms because they are imprac- 
tical. The management has been 
poor, usually the rations are in- 
adequate, and diseases and par- 
asites are more prevalent. These 
small enterprises have received 
attention whenever time permit- 
ted and have not been economic- 
ally significant to the farmer. A 
larger unit of 10 to 12 sows or 
more will become economically 
significant and the farmer must 
give the enterprise the attention 
it deserves. If he does not, the 
enterprise will lose enough money 
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that it will be discontinued. On 
the other hand, if the enterprise 
receives the attention it should, 
it will become one of the primary 
sources of income for that partic- 
ular farm. 


Feeder Pig Sales 


I know large units aren’t feas- 
ible in some sections of the East 
because of the grain supply, but 
we are trying to remedy this re- 
striction by the formation of feed- 
er pig sales. Through the mar- 
keting of feeder pigs rather than 
fat hogs, the farmer can more 
than double his sow herd with his 
present grain supply. This will 
offer him the advantages of the 


larger units. 


The feeder pig sale is a new 
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method of. marketing pigs. By- 
product feeders in Pennsylvania 
and adjoining states have said 
they. would buy 70,000 or more 
feeder pigs per year. 


County, district and state swine 
associations are showing consid- 
erable interest in more modern, 
up-to-date swine production. 
Feeder pig sales will provide the 
opportunity for breeders to ex- 
pand their herds, practice better 
selection, and better utilize their 
time and equipment. Yes, the 
swine industry’s future looks good, 
but it looks the brightest for those 
producers who are going to oper- 
ate the larger, more practical 
and more profitable units. 











Chloromycetin for Infectious Calf Scours 


If intestinal bacteria are controlled with the proper antibiotic, 
calves can often recover from a virus disease known as pneumonia- 
enteritis (infectious calf scours). Research by Robert Reisinger and 
R. P. Hanson, University of Wisconsin veterinary scientists, has shown 
that a bacterium called E. coli in the upper part of the intestines 
accompanies diarrhea of calves. 


Chloromycetin rapidly decreases the number of these bacteria 
in the upper intestines and helps prevent the diarrhea. Terramycin 
is not effective in treating this disease and did not decrease the num- 
bers of E. coli in the upper intestines. 


Diarrhea is the outstanding symptom of pneumonia-enteritis. 
Presence of the pneumonia-enteritis virus evidently paves the way 
for invasion of the upper intestine by the bacteria, the researchers 
explain. —University of Wisconsin 
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Farm Machinery Unprotected 






A banker and insurance man writes in his trade magazine 
about the farmer's lack of insurance... 


Condensed from Best's Fire and Casualty News 


Thomas M. Stoker, Farmer’s Savings Bank, Shelby, Iowa 


ARM MACHINERY in the 

hands of farmers is big bus- 
iness and a vital part of our na- 
tion’s economy. Not enough “all 
risk” inland marine insurance is 
being written on this machinery 
by our insurance companies. 

A tractor of today is a very 
complex piece of machinery. It 
may have a fluid drive, power 
take off, powerful gas or diesel 
engine and retail at well over 
$4,000. 

These tractors and other pieces 
of farm machinery are being in- 
sured by the average farmer only 
for fire and windstorm. At times, 
the policy will include extended 
coverage, but that is not often. 

Let me illustrate several cases 
to explain my point: 

Suppose you had a beautiful 
new $4,000 automobile you want- 
ed to finance. You would then 
proceed along the usual channels 
to a finance company or a bank 
and there you would see one of 
the officers. 


Now let us imagine that your 
car was going to be used for 
rough work. You would explain 
that you’re going to use the car 
to drive around the sides of hills, 
over gullies and you’re going to 
drive the car down well travelled 
highways at a dangerously low 
speed of fifteen mph. After ex- 
plaining this to the loan officer, 
you would then inform him that 
you only intended to insure the 
car for fire and windstorm. The 
loan officer would be indignant. 
You couldn’t blame him very 
much either. He couldn’t risk 
the principal of his loan where 
the car wasn’t insured for col- 
lision and upset. 


For a second illustration let us 
take the case of a farmer finan- 
cing his tractor. He will go into 
a bank and procure a loan on 
his $4,000 tractor as you would 
for an automobile. This farmer’s 
tractor is subject to the same haz- 
ards as the auto mentioned in 
the case before this one. The big 


Reprinted by permission from Best's Fire and Casualty News, 75 Fulton Street, New York 38 
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difference is that in a large num- 
ber of cases the farmer is only 
required to carry fire and wind- 
storm insurance. 

This situation needs to be cor- 
rected. The farmers of our coun- 
try need to be convinced that 
“all risks” inland marine insur- 
ance is vital to them. 

The farmer of today has an 
investment of from $20,000 up- 
ward. He runs a business that 
requires him to be a_ tough, 
shrewd, intelligent person to keep 
this farm on a paying basis. His 
income is not monthly, but spor- 
adic, to say the least. 

If a farmer is in the cattle bus- 
iness he receives a check only 
once a year. If his farm is con- 
cerned with pork production his 
check may come only twice a 
year. 

This farmer is in no mood to 
pay a $500 to $1,000 collision bill 





Farmers who plant a cover 
crop on land designated for 
the Soil Bank's Acreage Re- 
serve should make sure that 
the crop planted has been 
approved for that purpose. 





for his tractor in those slim per- 
iods between checks. He also 
wants to protect the investment 
he has had to work so hard to 
accumulate. 

It should not be hard to sell in- 
land marine coverage to the 
farmer of today. Besides know- 
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ing how costly it is to repair a 
tractor, he knows that a tractor 
on a farm is subject constantly 
to upsets and collisions. 

The banker should be even 
easier to sell. He knows that a 
large amount of machinery loans 
are to young farmers who are 
operating on a marginal basis. 
These farmers can’t pay collision 
losses out of their own pockets 
very well and a bank may be left 
with a damaged tractor on its 
hands as collateral for what once 
was a sound loan. 

I’m certain that once bankers 
and farmers are educated to the 
need for inland marine insurance 
on their tractors and machinery 
they would be ready exponents 
of this type of insurance contract. 

An inland marine contract for 
farm machinery is fairly simple to 
understand. It covers “all risks” 
of direct physical damage from 
any external cause. 

It has four main exclusions as 
follows: 

1. The policy doesn’t pay for 
damage caused by wear and tear; 
damage caused by dampness or 
changes in temperature. 

2. It doesn’t pay for damage 
caused by electrical or mechani- 
cal breakdown. Also, it doesn’t 
pay for losses incurred while the 
machine is being serviced, adjust- 
ed or maintained unless by fire 
and explosion only. 

3. It doesn’t pay for anything 
caused by infidelity of employees. 
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4. It has the usual risks of war 
exclusions. 

It is important also: to remem- 
ber the following facts: 
1. Tires and tubes are covered 
only if loss or damage is caused 
by fire, theft, or windstorm or is 
coincident with other loss or dam- 
age insured by the policy. 
2. Inland marine coverage is 
available for farm machinery and 
not for farm property like feed, 
hay, grain and crops. Inland 
marine coverage is not available 
for autos, motor trucks, air craft 
and water craft. 
3. The inland marine insurance 
contract has an 80% coinsurance 
requirement. 
4. The underwriting departments 
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of the insurance companies don’t 
like to bind coverage on self- 
propelled combines or mechanical 
cotton pickers that are used for 
hire. These are subject to more 
hazard and must be underwritten 
carefully. 
5. The contract carries a $50 de- 
ductible that can be eliminated 
by an additional premium. 
However the $50 deductible 
doesn’t apply to a loss incurred 
by fire, lightning, windstorm, cyc- 
lone, tornado, hail, explosion, riot, 
civil commotion, aircraft, smoke, 
earthquake, collapse of bridges or 
tunnels and derailment or over- 
turn of a vehicle upon which the 
farm machinery is being trans- 
ported. 





World Record Pigs Sought 
Is 1,000 Ibs. From One Litter at 8 Weeks Possible? 


A world competition is being held to find the first-ever live litter 









of pigs to reach 1,000 lbs. or more at eight weeks of age. The pres- 
ent record is held by Britain at 96614 lbs., achieved with a litter 
of 18 at the Hobbs Cross Farm. These were suckled in two shifts. 
In America, a litter of 15 in Iowa weighed 935 lbs. at 56 days. 


The competition is being organized by FARMER & STOCK 
BREEDER, published in London. One of the rules is that the 
wright must be taken exactly eight weeks after birth. All producers 
who keep pigs for profit in the Commonwealth, America and Europe 
(excepting Iron Curtain countries) may enter. In fairness to the 
ordinary breeder, the contest is not open to firms or individuals 
making or selling livestock feeding-stuffs. 

To get more information and enter the contest, write to FARMER 


& STOCK-BREEDER, Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, 
S:E. 1, England. 





Milk in Bulk Tanks Moves at Less Cost 





—_— part of the job and a. part of the costs of 
receiving milk is shifted from the city. milk 
plant to the farm... . 


Condensed from Agricultural Marketing 


Donald B. Agnew, Agricultural Economist 


HE trend to bulk milk as- 

sembly—the switch from can 
to bulk handling methods—may 
mean a savings of from $5,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000 annually to 
the dairy industry. 


That’s the estimate made by 
government economists studying 
the impact of bulk milk assembly 
on the industry. They foresee a 
savings of about 2 to 5 cents per 
hundredweight when the trend 
toward conversion finally levels 
off, with large savings possible in 
the cost of receiving and cooling 
milk at plants fully converted. 

With bulk assembly, the milk 
dealer, hauler, and dairy farmer 
each have a new set of costs and 
investments for cooling, hauling, 
handling, and receiving the milk. 
A part of the job and a part of 
the costs of receiving milk is 
shifted from the city milk plant to 
the farm, and from plant labor to 
the truck driver and the farmer. 


The milk hauler assumes added 
responsibilities in bulk-handling, 


and he is usually paid more than 
the driver on a can truck. 

The farmer, too, has more re- 
sponsibilities, yet his returns are 
not so certain. He must cool both 
night and morning milk, often .to 
a lower temperature than with 
milk in cans. His bulk tank is 





A University of Illinois vet- 
erinarian says that one of the 
best ways to combat infer- 
tility and other breeding 
problems in cattle is to pur- 
chase replacement animals 
only from disease-free herds. — 





more expensive than a can cool- 
er, and he must improve his milk- 
house, wiring system, and farm 
lane to accommodate bulk han- 
dling. He’s able to offset part of 
this higher cost by reduced milk 
loss and less farm labor. He 
may also be able to negotiate 
price premiums and lower hauling 
rates for his bulk milk. Often 





Reprinted from Agricultural Marketing, U. $. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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these are temporary. 

But the uncertainties involved 
in converting cause farmers to 
view bulk assembly with mixed 
feelings. Some feel the added in- 
vestment and increased costs are 
prohibitive. Yet they are afraid 
that if they don’t convert they 





The capacity of receiving 
pleasure from common things 
is one of the secrets of a hap- 
py life. 





may lose their market outlet, and 
they may face lower prices or 
higher can-handling costs. 

Other farmers accept the in- 
vestment and costs of bulk assem- 
bly as the price of attracting or 
keeping dairy farm labor, and as 
a means to continue and expand 
their dairy enterprise. Farms with 
above-average milk production 
and with less pronounced seasonal 
variations in production tend to 
be among the leaders in installing 
bulk tanks. And they tend to 
increase their milk volume after 
installing the tanks. 

Because of these varied reac- 
tions to bulk assembly, the shift 
to farm tanks continues to be 
uneven and spotty. However, on 
the whole, bulk assembly has pro- 
ceeded at a rapid pace. The num- 
ber of farm bulk milk tanks dou- 
bled in 1955 and again in 1956. 
By December 1956, bulk tanks 
numbered nearly 60,000, with 
over 600 milk plants receiving 
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part or all of their milk by bulk. 

Two advantages of converting 
to bulk are immediately appar- 
ent. Bulk assembly has given to 
the dairy industry another means 
to hold down cow-to-consumer 
marketing costs. It also has pro- 
vided a better way to maintain 
milk quality and increase mobility 
of milk. 

Increased mobility means that 
milk in bulk can move more free- 
ly than milk in cans. It can be 
held longer without appreciable 
change in quality and can move 
longer distances to market. In 
addition, bulk milk loaded in tank 
trucks is of more uniform quality 
than milk in cans. It is already 
cooled and already mixed from 
the herds of several producers. 


The ability to move milk more 
easily, in larger quantity, and over 
longer distances gives the bulk 
plant a chance to reorganize its 
milk procurement. At the same 





Sign in a barbershop: Dur- 
ing alterations patrons will be 


shaved in the back. 





time, it gives many farmers a 
larger number of potential out- 
lets for their milk. As the trend 
toward milk assembly continues, it 
may bring further changes to milk 
plants, haulers, and dairy farmers. 
But their adjustments to these 
changes can mean lower-cost milk 
marketing. 








IT'S JUST GOOD COMMON SENSE... . 
ye 






Buy your used 
machinery where 
you have the 


widest choice — 








When you set out to buy a used machine, you know what you want 
to pay . . . but few pe Me can give you much of a choice. If you 
buy from them, you get what they want to sell, not what you want 
to buy. You take what they have, and you may end up with a big 
disappointment. 

That's why it pays to come to Brooks. We sell more new machines 
and we have more used machines. Because we have several machines 
for you to select from, you can pick and choose. All our tractors 
are power checked before delivery on our dynamometer. You don't 
buy a "pig in a poke" and you get your money's worth. 





When you need used equipment, Brooks has it: All common types, 
makes and sizes of tractors, spreaders, combines, balers, pickers, plows, 
other farm machines. 














BROOKS OFFERS THE 
COMPLETE OLIVER LINE 














OLIVER 


‘"FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’’ 


Since our company was founded, we have 
been proud to offer the Oliver line. Oliver 
tractors are powerful, comfortable, efficient 
and thoroughly dependable. When you 
choose an Oliver tractor, you select from a 
range in size up to six bottoms. You get 
hydraulically - controlled pull equipment, 
handy three point hitch, 12-volt ignition, key 
starting, power adjusted rear wheels, power- 
steering, other features. 


At Brooks, we regularly stock the following 
new Oliver equipment . 


Wheel Tractors Corn Pickers 


Crawler Tractors Choppers 
Combines Hay Tools 
Balers Cultivators 
Spreaders Grain Drills 


Brooks says 


"It's not surprising they call Oliver the 
farmer's tractor. After all, the farmer is 
our biggest customer. It has never been 
any different—with Oliver, the farmer 
always comes first." 





BROOKS INDUSTRIAL SALES 


As an Oliver Industrial Distributor, Brooks 
offers Oliver crawler and industrial trac- 
tors of all types. Ask Brooks about new, 
used or rental machines. Phone Canal 
7-6546. 
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Offers — THE NEW ‘58 FORDS 


The new Ford Powermaster and Workmaster tractors are loaded with those ''more- 
for-your money’ features. Like power steering ... it's included at no extra 
cost on row crop models, optional on all purpose models. Row crop models give 
you a choice of dual front wheels, single front wheel or wide adjustable front 
axle. And, there's Ford's time-proved, field-tested hydraulic system. Also see 
the powerful Fordson Major Diesel tractor available in all purpose and row crop 
models. Ask about their new Live PTO and Power Steering. 


Brooks 








NEW IDEA'S COMPLETE LINE 


BROOKS Offers Sales & Complete Parts Service on New Idea Farm Machines 




















It's A Brooks Policy ... 


REPAIR AND PARTS SERVICE 
WHEN AND WHERE YOU 
NEED IT... 








You know and we know that a dealer's repair and parts service is 
mighty important to you. A machine down in the field can cost you 
a lot of money. That is why Brooks maintains a complete line of parts 
on any machine in their line. That, also, is why Brooks maintains a 
trained corps of servicemen properly equipped for repair service. 
We believe it is part of our responsibility as a dealer. You can 
always depend on Brooks for service. 


New Services Added at BROOKS During 1957 


@ Appointed American Bosch Service Station for Central Wisconsin 


@ New Tractor Dynamometer Equipment Installed 


Brooks can accurately test your gas or diesel trac- 
tor and adjust it to get the best possible perform- 
ance and fuel efficiency. We invite you to be 
present when we test your tractor on our dyna- 
mometer. You actually see the power restored 
as Our operator services your tractor. For diesel 
tractors, our American Bosch Test Stand can ac- 
curately test the fuel injection pump, whatever 
the make. We stock parts and can make im- 
mediate repairs. 





A Push-Button Feed Lot 


A Californian sets up to feed a lot of 
cattle at low cost... 


Condensed from California Farmer 


E_ Berylwood Investment 
Company feed lot at Somis, 
Ventura County, California, has 
a number of outstanding features 
that allow cattle to do well and 
gain rapidly. 


Uniform weather, an uncon- 
trolable condition in any location, 
is an outstanding factor here. The 
pens are laid out on a hillside 
within sight of the ocean, and 
natural air currents cool the 
cattle in summer and prevent 
low temperatures in winter. The 
upper pens have good drainage 
and those located at a lower level 
near the feed mill are paved. 
Filled to capacity, the pens ac- 
commodate some 6000 head. 


The company feeds a large 
number of its own cattle. Cattle 
are also custom fed to fully 
utilize facilities. All fertilizer pro- 
duced is used on the company’s 
land which is planted to a wide 
variety of crops ranging from 
vegetables to citrus and walnuts. 


Bill Early, the manager, said 
that pasture cattle had made ex- 


Les Dodd 


cellent gains this year, despite a 
late spring which retarded the 
grass. This has been accomplished 
by wintering the 400-pound calves 
in feed lots on a ration that per- 
mitted about one-half pound per 
day gain. When placed on pas- 
ture, they were given a 25 per 
cent salt ration free choice mixed 
with 75 per cent cottonseed meal, 
beet and citrus pulp. When rains 
stop and the grass dries, the cattle 
were placed in the feed pens 
carrying considerable flesh and 
ready for a fast finish. 


Early says that the plant’s loca- 
tion is favorable for good market 
service because of its proximity 
to Los Angeles. 


Brud Delano, yard superinten- 
dent, said that the company has 
bulk storage for about 3300 tons 
of barley and can store 2800 tons 
of hay under cover. A radio- 
controlled batch system feed mill, 
located near the feed source, is 
completely automatic so that 


every batch of a particular ra- 
tion is identical with the pre- 


Reprinted by permission from California Farmer, 83 Stevenson St., San Francisco 5, California 








ceding one. This includes fa- 
cilities to mix in vegetable oil 
fats, antibiotics and stilbestrol if 
required by a client. The oil- 
mixing facilities are a new addi- 
tion in the past year to keep 
abreast of the rapidly advancing 
technology in feeding. This works 
very well as a carrier for small 
quantities of feed additives, Del- 
ano said. Cottonseed foots are 
currently used, although other 
vegetable oils or animal fats 
could be handled in the same 
manner. 


Steam from the barley-rolling 
mill is used to hold the contents 
of the insulated supply tank at 
a 100-degree temperature and in 
liquid form so that it will flow 
and mix readily with other feed 
ingredients. A separate mixing 
tank with an electrically-operated 
stirring device is located in the 
feed assembly line. Here addi- 
tives can be accurately measured 
into the feed for a single pen of 
cattle or the entire population if 
required. 


Delano said that a therapeutic 
dose of aurofac is fed to all in- 
coming cattle for four days. “We 
haven’t lost a steer in eight 
months since we started this pro- 


cedure,” he said. “The normal 
troubles, such as shipping fever 
or allied diseases which cause set- 
backs although not always deaths, 
have been decreased 50 per cent 
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at least. I just wouldn’t be with- 
out this material.” 


Hydraulically-controlled gates 
on all of the feed bins with con- 
veyor belts or blower-type con- 
veyors are featured throughout 
the mill to eliminate hand labor 
in moving feed as much as pos- 
sible. This, combined with other 
automatic features, reduces to a 
minimum errors that could re- 
sult with manual operation and 
human control. 


Even the automatic feed wa- 
gons are operated by hydraulic 
motors. This eliminates the over- 
load that occurs to truck motors 
when they are used to supply un- 
loading power, Delano said. 





White or white-marked ani- 
mals often sunburn in the 
unpigmented white areas. 





An overhaul job has just been 
completed on a new branding 
chute and crowding pens, scales 
and office building to make the 
work easier for men and cattle. 
Obviously, the plan for this im- 
portant part of the setup was 
well thought out because it is de- 
signed to handle cattle quietly 
and fast. 


_Weighing and bookkeeping in 
an operation of this size is a tre- 
mendous chore and must be done 
speedily and with great accuracy. 
Every effort has been made to 
accomplish this goal. 














Tractor Maintenance Pays 





Carburetor adjustment gives biggest gain 


Condensed from 


Nebraska Station Quarterly 


L. W. Hurlbut, Chairman, Department of Agricultural Engineering 


F YOU WANT to get all the 

power and fuel economy that 
your tractor is designed to give, 
you must regularly use a good 
maintenance procedure. 


Agricultural engineers at the 
Nebraska Experiment’ Station 
learned this in making annual 
tests of more than 20 farm trac- 
tors of four different makes. 
Maintenance and _ adjustment 
procedures used at the time of 
the tests yielded 1.5 to 3 more 
belt horsepower than the oper- 
ators could get by their own 
maintenance procedures. In ad- 
dition, from 1 to 2 more horse- 
power-hours output was obtained 
from each gallon of gasoline. 


The additional 1.5 to 3 belt 
horsepower is estimated to be 
worth $90 to $180 if you paid 
$60 per belt horsepower for your 
tractor — which is a reasonable 
price. The better fuel economy 
adds to these values. 


A tractor loses horsepower and 


fuel economy because of wear and 
corrosion, but this loss generally 
takes place at a very slow rate. 
In fact, the rate of power loss is 
so slow that it is difficult to see 
or feel the benefits from day-to- 
day maintenance. That is why 
tests were made on a number of 
tractors brought to the Nebraska 
Tractor Testing Laboratory — to 
see whether farmers are success- 
ful in getting the best horse-pow- 
er and fuel economy. 


Operator's Manual is Guide 
The first step in the annual 
tests was to measure the belt 
horsepower and fuel economy of 
the tractor “as received” from 
the farmer. Then the mainte- 
nance operations and adjustment 
procedures given in the opera- 
tor’s manual for each make of 
tractor were carefully performed. 


These included washing the 
tractor, flushing the radiator, and 
servicing the air cleaner; adjust- 
ing the spark plug gaps and the 


Reprinted from Nebraska Experiment Station Quarterly, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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breaker point gap; timing the ig- 
nition; adjusting the carburetor 
needle valves; checking the com- 
pression pressure in each cylinder, 
and checking high idle and low 
idle speed. Tests for increased 
horsepower were made after each 
of the different groups of mainte- 
nance operations. 


The test results recorded in the 
table following for four tractors 
of the same make and model are 
representative examples. In each 
case, the important information 
was the change in horsepower 
during any single test. Differ- 
ences in the weight of oil used, 
overhaul operations, and air tem- 
perature caused some differences 
between years and between trac- 
tors. 


Four Typical Tractors 


Tractor No. 13 was purchased 
for use on a 160-acre farm and 
for a limited amount of custom 
work. It was used an average 
of 480 hours per year. The own- 
er took pride in keeping it clean 
and in good adjustment. The 
engine was not overhauled during 
the first seven years of operation. 


Tractor No. 14 was purchased 
during the five-year test period 
for use on a 640-acre farm. This 
tractor had operated 3166 hours. 
During the fifth year, the engine 
was overhauled and aluminum 
pistons replaced the conventional 
cast iron pistons. The connect- 
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ing rod bearings, governor, mag- 
neto, carburetor, clutch, and 
brakes also received attention. 
This tractor appeared to be get- 
ting about average care. 


Tractor No. 17 was used on 
a 480-acre farm. It was being 
used an average of 712 hours per 
year. The engine was not over- 
hauled during the first five years 
of operation. The governor was 
overhauled during the fourth 
year. The general appearance 
of this tractor indicated it was 
given regular and careful atten- 
tion by the farmer. 





About 96 per cent of 
United States farms and 
ranches are family-operated, 
the same proportion as 30 
years ago. 





Tractor No. 18 was added to 
the test group after it had been 
in use four years. It had been 
given an engine overhaul one year 
earlier and the governor was over- 
hauled just before it was placed 
on test. 


Carburetors "Too Lean" 


In general, proper adjustment 
of the carburetor gave the largest 
increase in both horsepower and 
fuel economy. Many operators 
had set their carburetor adjust- 
ments so that the fuel mixture 
was “too lean.” The adjustments 
made during the annual tests 
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demonstrated the importance of 
setting the carburetor needle 
valve according to the manufac- 
turer’s directions. The recom- 
mended setting came very close 
to giving the most power and the 
best fuel economy. 


Proper timing of the ignition 
gave the next largest increase in 
power. The other operations gave 
smaller—but still important—in- 
creases. 
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During a three-year period, 
nearly 40 per cent of the trac- 
tors were found to have faulty 
governors in two consecutive 
years. In seven of the cases the 
power increase gained by holding 
the throttle in wide open posi- 
tion ranged from 3.5 to 9 horse- 
power. In four cases the gain 
ranged from 10 to 23.6 h.p. 


Engine overhauls were given to 
68 per cent of the tractors during 


Belt tests made on farm tractors before and after maintenance 





BELT HORSEPOWER 

















Tractor As received After 
number Year from farmer maintenance Gain 
13 Ist 36.2 37.2 1.0 
2nd 36.3 36.5 0.2 
3rd 34.4 35.4 1.0 
4th 31.8 34.6 2.8 
5th 34.5 35.1 0.6 
14 Ist 29.8 33.7 3.9 
2nd 30.5 35.9 5.4 
3rd 31.9 33.8 1.9 
4th 31.2 36.8 4.6 
5th 38.5 39.8 1.3 
17 Ist 31.2 34.1 2.9 
2nd 34.3 34.5 0.2 
3rd 33.2 35.3 2.1 
4th 5.7* 29.3 23.6 
5th 33.8 35.4 1.6 
18 Ist 16.0* 27.0 11.0 
2nd 28.2 35.8 6.4 





* Asterisk indicates that the operating maximum power output was limited 
by a faulty governor. The operating maximum horsepower shown in the official 
Nebraska test of this tractor model is 36 belt horsepower. 


The belt tests were generally 
made with the throttle valve in 
wide open position and the en- 
gine loaded so that it operated 
at rated rpm. But wherever the 
governor action was found to be 
faulty, its effect on power output 
was recorded and marked with 
an asterisk. 


the five-year period. The aver- 
age use-time prior to overhaul 
ranged from 1150 to 4900 hours. 
The tractor that operated 4900 
hours always appeared clean and 
well cared for. For any tractor, 
a good engine overhaul will re- 
gain all or practically all of the 
tractor’s original power. 
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Feed production can be in- 
creased 25. to 35 per cent by har- 
vesting corn and oats for silage 
rather than for grain. Some farm- 
ers can increase feed production 
by eliminating cash crops and by 
following more intensive rotations 
using more corn. 


Carrying capacity of pastures 
can be increased by using better 
management practices and by har- 
vesting some of the early forage 
for silage for mid-summer feed- 
ing. Some dairymen may want 
to consider using more intensive 
pasture systems, such as strip- 
grazing, green-chopping, or stor- 
age-feeding, as a means of in- 
creasing feed production. 





Participation by farmers in 
soil conservation programs 
has increased 37 per cent in 
the past four years. 
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either bought or grown on rented 
land. This article reports on the 
results for a farm with 100 dairy 
cows. 





Unfortunately, because of 
haste and carelessness, some 
human fingers, hands, arms 
and even legs get mixed into 
the harvest of our farm crops. 








Even when dairy farmers make 
good use of better feed prac- 
tices, they usually need to buy 
extra feed, or rent or buy added 
land to feed more cows. The 
availability and cost of renting or 
buying more cropland, and the 
effect of this change on the use 
of labor and other resources, help 
decide which method is most 
profitable. 


A study was made of the 
changes in income and expenses 
that resulted when feed was 


Alternatives for a 100- Cow Herd 


A southeastern Michigan dairy 
farmer operates 100 acres of 
highly productive cropland and 
milks 100 cows. The 100 acres 
is used for producing green- 
chopped feed for the pasture per- 
iod and silage for winter feeding. 


All of the grain and hay are now 
bought. 


Could this dairy farmer in- 
crease his net income by renting 
enough land to produce all of his 
feed needs? About 200 acres of 
rented cropland could grow the 
feed which he now buys. 


To rent and operate 200 acres 
of extra cropland he would need 
to invest at least $6,000 more in 
machinery and equipment. He 
would also need more feed stor- 
age space. Extra labor would 
be needed during the growing 
and harvesting season. 


Changes in Income and Expenses 

It is estimated that the extra 
cropland could be rented for $10 
an acre, or $2,000 a year, for the 
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needed acreage. Added expenses 
for seed, fertilizer, machinery op- 
eration and maintenance, labor, 
and buildings would add $5,600 


to operating expenses. 


He would save $9,840 on feed 
now purchased. Only high pro- 
tein supplement plus a small ex- 
pense for grinding and mixing 
would be needed with the extra 
cropland. 


TABLE |. 
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renting land and growing more 
feed could easily divert attention 
from the herd and lower average 
production. On the other hand, 
without the additional land, the 
operator might find it quite easy 
to improve on present results. 


He could give more attention 
to such details as record keeping, 
breeding, feeding and other man- 
agement phases. This could give 


Estimated Changes in Receipts and Expenses Associated with Renting 


Additional Cropland Instead of Buying Feed on a 100-Cow Dairy Farm 





Item 


milk production 


With same With 500 pounds 
less milk production 


per cow per cow 





Changes in receipts 
Milk 


Cash rent 
Seed, fert., lime, etc. ........... 
Equip. maint. and oper. ......... 
Labor 
Buildings 

Net changes in expenses 

Changes in net income 


If the present milk production 
level of about 10,000 pounds of 
3.5 test milk can be kept up, net 
income can be increased by 
$2,240 annually by producing all 
of the feed needs for this 100- 
cow dairy herd (Table 1). If op- 
erating the extra cropland re- 
sults in giving less attention to 
important dairy management de- 
tails, and leads to a 500-pound 
loss in milk production per cow, 
nothing would be gained by pro- 
ducing all of the feed. 


Trying to reduce expenses by 


—2,125 


—9,840 

+2,000 

+2,700 

+ 1,600 

+ 1,200 

+ 100 

2,240 

+ 115 
increased production per cow 
without any large changes in cash 


expenses. 


With 3.5 test milk priced at 
$4.25 per hundredweight net at 
the farm, each 1,000-pound in- 
crease in milk production per 
cow would add $4,250 to gross 
sales on this 100-cow dairy farm. 
The increase in net income might 
be almost as large as an increase 
from more acreage; the kinds of 
adjustments mentioned involve 
few if any additional cash ex- 
penses. 








HEN accountants want to 

find out how a business is 
doing they take one particular 
unit and break it down into its 
component parts — this is called 
costing. About two years ago, we 
queried a well-known stockman 
and farm leader to give us a 
breakdown of farm costs so others 
could see just what it takes to 
produce a finished animal. 


“You can’t talk costs or ac- 
counts to a farmer,” he wrote 
back, “that only drives them 
away.” 


One feeder-farmer who isn’t 
stampeded at the idea of keeping 
a record of costs is Hiroshi Ta- 
keda, who farms 800 acres near 
Brooks, Alberta, Canada, and 
feeds from 1,500 to 2,000 cattle 


a year. 


Our query about feed costs 
brought forth a black account 
book, and the following interest- 
ing figures: Based on a unit of 
100 head of 700- to 800-pound 


He Knows What It Costs 






By keeping records, Hiroshi Takedo feeds 
cattle for 29 cents a day... 


Condensed from The Country Guide 


" C. V. Faulknor 


steers, feeding wheat at 75 cents 
a bushel, hay at $20 per ton, and 
with bedding straw at $4.50 a 
ton, an animal can be “boarded” 
for just under 29 cents a day. It 
breaks down something like this: 
Bedding (winter feeding) $ .50 
Roughage 3.00 
Grain (at 20 lb. per animal 


ee ee eww eww eee 


2 ror 25.00 
Mineral supplement ..... 25 
Ear $28.75 


“Of course there are other ex- 
penses you have to charge against 
the animal before you turn it 
into cash,” he pointed out. “There 
are labor costs, depreciation on 
land and buildings, death losses, 
trucking, and sales commission. 
But this will depend on what kind 
of a business you have—whether 
you just feed cattle, or have other 
farm enterprises as well. I fig- 
ure it costs me about $3.50 a 
head for trucking and sales com- 
mission, and usually work on a 
death rate of 1 per cent for larg- 


Reprinted by permission from The Country Guide, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada 
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er animals, and 2 per cent for 
calves. In my case, labor and 
depreciation costs are spread over 
the whole farm.” 


Hiroshi has been in the Brooks 
area since 1943. His father 
brought the family to Alberta 
during the evacuation, and set- 
tled on three quarter-sections of 
irrigated land. When Takeda 
senior retired two years ago, Hir- 
oshi took over the farm, and add- 
ed a couple of quarter-sections of 
his own. Although cattle feed- 
ing is his main enterprise, he 
feeds about 200 Yorkshire hogs, 
keeps a beef breeding herd of 70 
cows, and raises his quota of 
wheat. 





Colorado's extension sheep 
and wool specialist figures 
that it costs $18.50 to keep a 
ewe for one year. 





Hiroshi believes a feeder can 
throw his profit away before he 
even leaves the buyer’s chair by 
either selecting poor animals, or 
by paying too much for them. 
It’s a question of striking the 
right balance between quality and 
price. Many little details add up 
to a reduced profit. If the ani- 
mal has horns, you'll either have 
to remove them or pay the $2 
penalty, or if it has a lot of 
warbles showing on the hide it 
might need special care: 
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Cattle brought home to the Ta- 
keda feedlot are segregated ac- 
cording to age and sex. Steers 
are put in one pen, cows and 
heifers in another, and calves in 
a third. When space permits, an- 
other pen is kept for cutting out 
animals that are ready for ship- 
ment. 





In the hands of a reckless 
driver, a new auto may quick- 
ly last a lifetime. 





For the first few days they are 
put on a settling diet of hay and 
water, they then receive a start- 
ing ration of 7 lb. of grain mixed 
with roughage. Each day the 
grain is increased 2 lbs. and the 
roughage is decreased until the 
animals are on full feed. (Ani- 
mal nutrition experts define full 
feed as 2 lbs of grain a day per 
100 lbs. of animal, which would 
mean that a 1,000-lb. steer would 
consume about 20 bbs.) 


In the case of older animals, 
the grain is a mixture of 1 part 
barley to 2 parts wheat, and the 
roughage is oat or barley straw 
—for calves it consists of wheat, 
oats, and barley in equal pro- 
portions, mixed with alfalfa hay. 
Hiroshi mixes his grain and 
roughage because he believes this 
lessens the chances of bloat or 
scouring. It also enables him to 
switch the grain ratio to straight 


‘wheat sooner, if he happens: to 
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obtain a lot of the latter at a 
favorable price. All his fed grain 
is rolled to cut down on the dust, 
which clogs an animal’s system 
and interferes with digestion. 





Money does not go as far 
as it used to, but it goes a 
lot faster. 





In the winter, Takeda cattle 
receive molasses and a mineral 
supplement with their ration. 
Hiroshi also adds a bit of lime 
and salt to the mixture. A heavy 
grain ration would be high in 
phosphorus, and therefore re- 
quire a high level of calcium 
(lime), so that the phosphorus 
will be fully used. These two 
elements are usually combined 
with one another in the body. 
An adequate supply of either in 
the diet will limit the nutritive 
value of both. 


There is also a chance that the 
straw being fed is a bit low in 
calcium. because it was grown on 
land that has been under irriga- 
tion for a long time. Although 
prairie soils are generally high in 
this element, steady applications 
of water could leach some of it 
out. Hiroshi started adding lime 
to his ration when he noticed 
some of the animals eating lumps 
of dirt. Apparently it was this 
element that was lacking because 
they stopped the practice soon 
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after the calcium was put in. At 
the present time, Hiroshi is steer- 
ing clear of growth additives, 
such as stilbestrol, because he feels 
he has to get 20 cents a pound 
for ‘his animals to make it pay. 


During the summer months, 
Takeda feeds some stock grain 
on grass, using cultivated pas- 
tures and lots of irrigation water. 
Some idea of the increased carry- 
ing capacity obtained with abun- 
dant water is shown by this year’s 
alfalfa crop, which ran 5% tons 
to the acre—one of the heaviest 
crops they’ve ever grown on the 
farm. 





The difference between 
despair and hope is often a 
good nights sleep. 





Hiroshi’s feeding period varies 
from 100 to 120 days for steers 
and heifers, and from seven to 
eight months for calves, depend- 
ing on the market price. While 
his average daily gain of two 
pounds per animal isn’t a record 
by any means, he maintains it 
fairly steadily, and at what he be- 
lieves is pretty close to a mini- 
mum cost. One of the advan- 


tages of keeping accurate farm 
records, of course, is that you can. 
look at these costs: from “day: to 
day and see if you’re feger di a 
profit or not. 

















Power 





HE American Farmer today 

is meeting many of the daily 
problems of equipment and build- 
ing maintenance with power tools, 
says a farm expert. 


“The day of digging post holes 
or tightening lugs on tractor 
wheels by hand is passing rapid- 
ly,” declares Neil C. Hurley Jr., 
founder of the Thor Research 
Yenter for Better Farm Living. 


The Farm Research Center at 
Huntley, Ill., is a “farm shop 
laboratory” analyzing farm main- 
tenance problems. This is done 
through intensive study of new 
equipment and methods that can 
improve existing tools and speed 
repair routines. 


Director of the center is Don- 
ald R. Burrowbridge, a specialist 
in the problems of farm and 
ranch equipment. 


He advises farmers to leave 
major repairs of heavy machin- 
ery to experts in implement deal- 


Tools for the Farmer 


It's time we mechanized hand tools 
on the farm... 


Condensed from Do-It-Yourself News 


ers’ service shops but points out 
that the sizable dollar savings ac- 
cumulate from “making those 
many repair and home improve- 
ment jobs that are ever-present 
on a farm.” 


And for such repairs, he notes, 
power tools are the answer. 


“A farmer today should no 
sooner think of handling these 
repair jobs with outmoded hand 
tools than he would consider 
planting or threshing by hand, 
says Burrowbridge. 





You can improve the per- 
formance of your beef cow 
herd by keeping production 
records. 





“While mechanization of farm 
implements is established, it often 
is not unusual to find auxiliary 
repairs being handled with tools 
and methods that are 20 years 
behind the times.” 


Reprinted from Do-it-Yourself News, 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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For example, why use a hand 
lug-wrench on the hundreds of 
nuts and bolts that hold farm 
machinery together, he asked, 
when you can do it faster — and 
better — with a multi-purpose 
power wrench. The wrench, inci- 
dentally, is a farm adapted ver- 
sion of the one that is used by 
the factory to assemble the ma- 
chine originally. 


This power tool safeguards 
against possible breakdowns in 
the field that could mean costly 
delays and possibly the loss of a 
crop. 


It does needed jobs in its ca- 
pacity as a multi-purpose tool 
when used to wire-brush rust 
from equipment before painting, 
to clean the inside of wheel rims 
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for longer tire life and to drill 
holes and tap them. 


Burrowbridge explains that 
aside from the growing popular- 
ity of the multi-purpose power 
wrench the most used power tool 
on a farm is the electric drill. 
Uses are almost unlimited with 
the range of sizes and the at- 
tachments available. 


“There’s one for post hole dig- 
ging that cuts this farm job down 
to the size it should be in this 
modern era,” he says. 


From sharpening mower blades 
to putting up a new barn and 
driving the nails with a small air 
hammer, there isn’t a job that 
can’t be done in full or part with 
power tools, he points out. 





Farm Wage Rates Increase Faster 
Than Farm Machinery Costs 


Farm wage rates in the nation have increased almost three times 


as rapidly as equipment costs. 


Hal Routhe and Ermond Hartmans, extension agricultural econ- 





omists at the University of Minnesota, point out that farm wage rates 
have risen by more than 300 per cent since 1940, compared to a 76 
per cent increase for motor power and 130 per cent for farm 
machinery. 

The greater increase in wage rates has made it more necessary 
for many farmers to substitute machinery for hired labor, the econ- 
omists point out. As evidence, he explains that while farm wage 
rates have tripled in the U. S. since 1940, total expenditures for 
farm labor have only doubled. 

He expects this trend to continue in the future, as long as there 
is a high employment level in the general economy. 
—University Farm & Home News 





Service from Fence Posts 


Fencing is one of the most expensive 
and time consuming jobs on the farm. 
Don't do it more often than you 





have to... 


Condensed from 
Wisconsin Circular 454 


R. W. Abbott 


STS made from white and 

red cedar will usually last 
many years after they are placed 
in the ground; those of *aspen or 
“popple” and pine will last only 
a short time before they must be 
replaced. Even among the dur- 
able woods, however, there is a 
great variation in decay resist- 
ance. This is mainly due to the 
amount of heartwood in the post. 
Heartwood is the durable part 
of the wood—the sapwood of 
any wood, even white cedar, will 
rot quickly. So, if posts are to be 
used without treatment, those 
which have a large amount of 
heartwood will give longer serv- 
ice. 


Making Posts Last Longer. 
Even quickly rotting woods last 
much longer with a preservative 
treatment. The best method — 
the commercial pressure method 
—is not practicable on the farm. 
When pressure treated posts are 
available, they generally are well 
worth the investment. But other 


methods which can be applied on 
the farm will give inexpensive 
and effective treatment. 


Methods of Home Treatment 


For home treatment, the three 
methods are: (1) cold soaking, 
(2) hot and cold bath, and (3) 
the tire-tube method. Determine 
first the treatment suitable for the 
kind of wood you plan to use. 


Shape and Size of Posts. If 
possible, select posts of oak, elm, 
hickory or pine, as these can be 
treated by the simple cold soak- 
ing method. 


—s 


In the case of cedar, locust, 
burr and white oak, split posts 
may be used. All others must 
be round or the heartwood will 
not absorb the preservative. Posts 
of red and white cedar require 
treatment on butts only. 


With treatment, smaller sized 
posts may be used. No allowance 





Reprinted from Circular 454, Longer Service from Fence Posts, 
published by University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
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need by made for weakening by 
decay or rot. 


After Cutting. Peel all posts 
except white birch. Make sure 
all bark is removed; otherwise, 
treating solution will not enter 


the wood. 


Season well. 
leaving space for air circulation. 
To simplify handling, put pile 
close to treating tank. Season for 
at least three months during the 
period between May 1 to Sep- 
tember 30. 





lt is estimated that 100 
million Chinese have starved 
to death during the past 100 
years. 





1. Cold Soaking Method 


The chief item needed will be 
a tank—either rectangular and 
horizontal or a vertical drum 
type. A watering tank of the 
type ordinarily used for stock may 
be used provided the ends are 
blocked off with brick and stone. 
For full-length treatment, at least 
two vertical drums (55-gallon 
size) will have to be welded to- 
gether. 


Steps To Take in Treating 
With Horizontal Tank: 
1. Fasten posts down. 
2. Fill with solution. 
3. Soak posts for required time. 
4. Add preservatives as necessary 
to keep posts covered. 
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Pile carefully, 
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5. Remove and set posts when 
convenient. 

6. Drain tank and put solution 

in tightly closed containers. 


With Vertical Drum: 


1. Put in posts. Fill with solu- 
tion as close to top as possible. 

2. Soak posts for required time. 

3. Remove posts and reverse 
them, putting untreated por- 
tion in solution. 

. Fill to top with new solution. 

Soak posts for required time. 

Remove and set posts when 

convenient. 

7. Drain tank and put solution 
in tightly closed containers. 
Preservative Materials To Use. 

For the cold-soaking method, 

either of the two following pre- 

servatives may be used: 

A 50% mixture of Grade 1 
creosote and fuel oil or used 
crankcase oil, or 


Dn 


A 5% solution of pentachlor- 
phenol in fuel oil or used crank- 
case oil. 


There is apparently so little 
difference in the preservative val- 
ue of creosote and “penta” that 
either may be used. (A list of 
suppliers of these materials may 
be obtained from your county 
agent. ) , 


Heavier oils seem to be better 
carriers for the creosote and 
“penta.” Used crankcase oil is 


satisfactory provided it has been 
strained through a cheese cloth. 
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Cost of Treatment will vary 
with cost of preservative. An av- 
erage 4” pine post will absorb 
from 1/3 to 1/2 gallon of treat- 
ing solution. This will run from 
14 to 18 cents. 


If pentachlorphenol is used, 
buy the concentrated form and 
dilute it with oil. This will save 
shipping charges on the oil. To 
obtain a 5% solution from a con- 
centrate which contains 16% 
penta add 21% gallons of fuel oil; 
when the concentrate contains 
24% penta add 4% gallons of 
fuel oil. Instructions for dilut- 
ing penta concentrate are usually 
given on the container. 


2. Hot and Cold Bath Treatment 

The same equipment is need- 
ed as for the cold-soaking method 
except that some provision must 
be made for heating the preserva- 
tive material in the tank. 

Use a fire box of brick or 
stone. 


Steps in Treating. Use fully 
seasoned peeled posts. Fill tank 
or drum with posts. Add pre- 


servative solution until tank is 
about 1/3 full. 


With Horizontal Tank: 

1. Fire tank and heat until solu- 

_ tion covers posts, Be careful 
not to boil over. 


2. Keep solution heated to about 
210° -F. for three hours. 


3. Pull fire: 
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4. As solution cools add fresh 
solution to keep posts: covered. 
5. Let stand overnight. 


With Vertical Drum: 


1. Fire tank and heat until solu- 
tion is close to top. Be care- 
ful not to boil over. 

2. Keep the solution heated to 
about 210° F. for three hours. 

3. Pull fire and let stand over- 
night. 

4. Remove posts and reverse 
them in drum. 

5. Fire and heat tank until solu- 
tion is close to top. Be care- 
ful not to boil over. 

6. Keep solution heated for three 
hours. 

7. Pull fire and let cool over- 
night. 

8. Remove posts and drain tank. 
If heating is completed, store 
solution in tightly closed con- 
tainers. 





The elderly spinster was 
describing her car troubles to 
the mechanic: "The battery 
won't bat, the sparkplugs 
won't spark, the crank-shaft 
won't crank, and the pistons, 
well, they don't work either!" 

Better Crops 





It is not necessary to reverse 
the posts in the vertical drum if 
one can be found which is long 
enough to completely hold the 
posts and allow sufficient room 
for the preservative material to 
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cover them without boiling over. 
Such a tank has the disadvan- 
tage of requiring a larger amount 
of preservative material, however. 

Preservative Materials To Use. 
For the Hot and Cold Bath 
Treatment, use either a half-and- 
half mixture of Grade I creosote 
and used crankcase oil, or water 
gas tar. This is a by-product 
formed in the manufacture of 
commercial gas. It is cheaper 
than creosote but not as readily 
available. 


Cost of Treatment will vary 
with cost of preservative. An av- 
erage 4 inch post will absorb 
from 4 to Y2 gallon of treating 
solution. This will run from 6 to 
20 cents. 


Use Care in Hot and Cold 
Bath Treatment 


Water gas tar in particular is 


highly inflammable. Use care in 
heating this solution as it may 
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suddenly boil up and over. The 
temperature should be kept over 
200° F. but below 210° F. 


Place the treating tank well 
away from farm buildings. Nev- 
er allow the solution to boil. Pull 
the fire when this starts. 


3. Tire-Tube Method 


Use only on unpeeled, green 
white birch. For complete details 
see publication R-1158 of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


The principle of this treatment 
is to replace the sap in a green 
post with a water-soluble pre- 
servative. This is done by putting 


a short length of old inner tube 
around the large end of a post, 
filling it with the preservative 
material of zinc chloride and let- 
ting the solution seed down into 


the post. 





Tight Alfalfa Seed Supply, Strong Demand Forecast 


The tightest alfalfa seed supply since 1951 has been forecast by 
Karl Hobson, Washington State Extension price specialist. 
Hobson based his outlook on a crop forecast showing an 11 per 


cent drop in supply from 56. 


“An expected sharp increase in use plus the lower production 
and carry-over probably means the supply will be barely adequate to 
meet expanded demand in the year ahead,” Hobson said. 

Stepped up alfalfa plantings in the midwest are likely to re- 


sult from present excellent moisture conditions. 


Drought has held 


down alfalfa seedings in central and south-central states in recent 
years. 


—Washington State College 














Farm Machinery Costs and Maintenance 





It's important to know the various costs of 
owning and operating farm machinery. . . 


Condensed from The Nation's Agriculture 


D. Wayne Ritchie, Doane Agricultural Service 


HE investment in machinery 

by the average farmer is 
sizeable—in many cases ranking 
second only to land and build- 
ings. Each year the total cost 
of owning and operating farm 
machinery will exceed $20 per 
acre on many farms. To keep 
these costs in line a farmer must 
have a general understanding of 
the various costs of owning farm 
machinery. 


Basically, two types of costs are 
involved when a capital asset 
such as a new tractor is pur- 
chased. First are the “fixed” 
costs. These costs of ownership 
are depreciation, interest on in- 
vestment, taxes, insurance and 
housing. Ordinarily the amount 
of use doesn’t change these costs 
very much. However, unusually 
hard use can make them run a 
little higher. 


Many systems are available for 


estimating these costs. They vary 
the 


from simple to extremely 


complex. Actually they can be 
computed with reasonable accur- 
acy in this manner. 


Depreciation 


Estimate the probable length 
of life of the machine on your 
farm, taking into account usage, 
operating conditions, possibility 
of obsolescence. Basically most 
machinery will last from 10 to 
15 years in ordinary farm serv- 
ice. However, on a practical basis, 
most farmers will use the same 
depreciation rate to estimate cost 
of ownership as they would for 
income tax purposes. If the de- 
clining balance or sum-of-the- 
years’-digits method is used, it 
makes cost estimation somewhat 
difficult. Under these methods 
depreciation is greatest during 
the early years of ownership and 
then drops off. Ten-year straight 
line method is often used for esti- 
mating purposes regardless of the 
method used for income tax pur- 


poses. 


Reprinted by permission from The Nation's Agriculture, 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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Interest on investment is com- 
puted by multiplying the going 
interest rate times one half the 
cost of the machine. The reason 
you use only one half the original 
cost is because the value of the 
machine declines over the years 
so interest is figured on average 
value. 


Taxes and insurance can be es- 
timated by checking your local 
assessments and rates and getting 
an estimate from an 
man. 


insurance 


Housing will usually run from 
0.75 to 1% of purchase price of 
the machine. In most cases 3.5% 
of purchase price will cover in- 
terest on investment, taxes, in- 
surance and housing if the in- 
terest rate on investment 
over 5%. 


isn’t 





Rainfall in the monsoon 
area of India is often over 
40 feet per year. In some 
deserts, it may be as little as 
1/250 of an inch. 





Variable costs are made up of 
fuel, oil, grease, repairs and la- 
bor. Unlike fixed costs, variable 
costs usually show little change 
per unit as annual usage goes up 
or down. Repairs may rise if the 
machine is used an _ unusually 
high number of hours but other 


than that they remain about the 
same. Estimating repairs is very 
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difficult. Based on a study made 
in Kansas in 1954, annual repair 
costs as a percentage of first cost 
of the machine range from 1% 
for a harrow to 7% for wheeled 
or tractor-mounted plow. The 
figure’ for tractors is 3.5%. For 
balers, combines, disk harrow, 
corn pickers, annual repairs are 
3 per cent. 





Twenty-five to 30 per cent 
of the nation's beef and veal 
production comes from dairy 


cattle. 





Fuel and labor can be estimat- 
ed rather easily. Oil and grease, 
however, are rather difficult to 
arrive at. Ordinarily they won't 
exceed 1% of first cost of the ma- 
chine in any one year. 


A simple method of approxi- 
mating costs of owning farm ma- 
chinery has been worked out by 
R. M. Finley, University of Illi- 
nois. He gives this thumb rule: 
“Percentages of the cost or pur- 
chase price may be used to indi- 
cate annual costs, excluding fuel 
and oil. The following percent- 
ages are commonly used: tractors 
and harvesting machines, 15%: 
tillage and planting machines, 10 
per cent.” He then points out 


how you can use a simplified 
break-even analysis to determine 
the number of acres needed to 
make purchase economical com- 
pared to custom work. 
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The formula is— 


Annual cost divided by a figure 
arrived at by subtracting the op- 
erating costs per acre from the 
custom rate per acre equals Acres 
to break even. 


For a small PTO combine here 
is how it works— 

$225 (15% of $1500) divided 
by $5.00 (custom rate) less $1.57 
(operating costs) equals 66 acres. 

This analysis gives nearly the 
same number of acres needed to 
break even as Purdue University 
specialists recommend. They say 
that custom work is probably 
cheapest up to about 60 acres. 
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Other factors must also be con- 
sidered in deciding whether to 
buy farm equipment. Such things 
as timeliness, convenience, quality 
of work, losses from lateness, all 
enter into the decision. There is 
no simple formula to help you 
decide. Financial strength or 
equity can be important in decid- 
ing whether you can risk being 
underequipped. The soil type 
you have, whether tillage opera- 
tions are usually delayed, must 
be considered. 

In the final analysis your own 
judgment is usually the best an- 
swer. Have confidence in that 
judgment. 





Cows to Pasture or Pasture to Cows? 

Does it pay to send the cows to pasture, or is it better to bring 
the pasture to the cows? Dairy farmers everywhere have been much 
interested in recent studies designed to measure the comparative ad- 
vantages of feeding freshly-cut, chopped green forage to animals con- 
fined in pens, as compared to grazing the animals. 

A recent study indicated that on many dairy farms green-chop 
feeding may be more profitable than grazing, according to A. M. 
Meekma, extension dairy husbandman. 

For one thing, he says, grassland feed is used more efficiently 
when it is green-chopped and fed, according to the study made on 
a typical dairy farm. Cows, it was found, trample and waste up to 
40 per cent of the available feed while grazing on lush growth. 

Field choppers were used to convert heavy grass crops into feed. 
Using the chopper thus daily during the summer, rather than a few 
days a year to make silage, cuts the hourly overhead expense of the 
chopper, points out Meekma. 

Self-unloading wagons and feed bunks are required for green- 
chop feeding. But the cost of these is partially offset by less travel 
in taking cows to and from pasture, need for less fencing, and elim- 
ination of extension watering systems in distant pastures, the study 
showed. —Texas A & M College 











Planned Breeding: 


Story of Carnation Holsteins 





The farm manager tells about a breeding 
program that makes 1000-pound fat 


producers... 


Condensed from 


The American Hereford Journal 


Russell L. Pfeiffer, Manager, Carnation Milk Farms 


IRST OF ALL, I might tell 

you that the Carnation Milk 
Farms, Carnation, Wash., has 
been breeding registered Holsteins 
for 47 years. We have shipped 
breeding stock to nearly every 
country in the world. 


Our farm was started in 1910 
by Mr. E. A. Stuart, the founder 
of Carnation Company. He spent 
thousands of dollars buying the 
best Holsteins he could find. He 
bought many headaches — tuber- 
culosis, Bang’s disease, and other 
ailments that were not recogniz- 
able at the time. In one case, 25 
daughters of one bull he pur- 
chased all went out with T.B. 
shortly after being delivered to 
the farm. He purchased animals 
of several different bloodlines for 
his foundation. To illustrate his 
determination to have the best, 
he paid $106,000 in June, 1918, 
for a_ six-month-old bull calf 


named Carnation King Sylvia, a 
price truly unheard of at that 
time. 


From those early days, and 
even today, we at the farms have 
had instilled into us that same 
desire, determination and respon- 
sibility to continue to breed an 
outstanding herd of registered 
Holsteins. 


Now let us take a look at some 
of the important objects in our 
breeding program of registered 
Holsteins. 


1. Family Lines Instead of 

Individuals 

We know that strong cow fam- 
ilies of the desired characteristics 
are far more important than any 
individual itself. As these fam- 
ilies were developed, animals that 
did not measure up in type and 
conformation, in production of 
milk and butterfat, in percentage 


Reprinted by permission from The American Hereford Journal, Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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of fat test, in wearing ability, in 
reproducing regularly, and doing 
these things over a long span of 
years were eliminated. 


For example, this individual 
was very acceptable in type and 
conformation, her percentage of 
butterfat in milk was sufficient, 
she was apparently wearing well, 
reproducing regularly and she 
probably would have lived a long 
time had she been given the op- 
portunity. But she was an odd 
character; she would milk very 
heavy the first five months of her 
lactation and then she would 
coast the rest of the way. She, 
of course, had to be eliminated. 


Another female made the grade 
all the way except that every 
three months corns between her 
toes had to be treated or cut out. 
She became unprofitable and her 
offspring undoubtedly would have 
inherited this same trait, so she 
was eliminated. 


2. Breeding Combinations 


In the development of these 
cow families different breeding 
combinations were used and are 
still being used. As I am sure a 
lot of you know, a bull that will 
work on all your females is a rare 
exception to the rule. Different 
bulls were used in different com- 
binations to find those that did 
the acceptable job. It goes with- 
out saying that some nicked much 
better than others. 
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3. Linebreeding 


When the desirable breeding 
combinations were found, these 
families were then linebred. In 
establishing these cow families, 
finding the correct breeding com- 
binations with as many of the 
total desirable characteristics as 
possible, these families were then 
linebred to a bull with those same 
desirable characteristics and 
which had in addition strong in- 
heritance of characters or genes 
that were weakest in the female 
lines. 





For better raspberries next 
year, cut out and burn all of 
the old canes that bore fruit 
this year. 





For 47 years linebreeding has 
played a most important part in 
our Holstein breeding program. 
We firmly believe that a line- 
breeding program properly car- 
ried out will keep the breeder out 
of more serious troubles and 
heartaches than any other type of 
breed-system. 


In order to continue to prac- 
tice a line-breeding program and 
not breed too close, we have prac- 
ticed the following program for 
many years: We are constantly 
on the alert for an outstanding 
cow which has the desirable char- 
acteristics and is _ particularly 
strong herself, and through her 
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family, where we feel we need the 
most help. This cow must have 
already proven herself as an out- 
standing producer, as an out- 
standing brood cow, and come 
from a strong family of outstand- 
ing producers and brood cows 
that have lived a long life or have 
a longevity record. She must 
have at least 25 to 50 per cent 
of our bloodlines in her five-gen- 
eration pedigree. We purchase 
this cow, bring her into our herd, 
breed her to one of our known 
sires (know what he had done) 
to produce a son for another sire. 


The cold blood this cow carries 
helps us to maintain our size and 
strength, stamina and _ vigor, 
needed in any good herd of cattle. 
By breeding this cow to one of our 
sires, the resulting son carries 
from 50 to 75 per cent warm 
blood to our herd. 





U.S.D.A. animal scientists 
have artificially bred sows in 
Maryland with boar semen 
collected in Norway. 
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Our last purchase of such a 
cow was in April, 1956, at the 
Lakefield Farms dispersal in 
Michigan, when we _ purchased 
Lakefield Fobes Delight, which 
was in her fourth lactation of 
outstanding production and was 
already a proven brood cow. Her 
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dam was the first cow to produce 
in five consecutive lactations over 
1,000 pounds of butterfat in each 
lactation, and the highest living 
lifetime producer of milk with 
over 200,000 pounds. She is still 
alive and reproducing at 15 years 
of age. Both cows were classi- 
fied “Excellent” in conformation, 
the highest rating given for type. 
Delight’s dam’s full-sister is also 
“Excellent”, with over 1,100 
pounds of fat. On the dam’s side 
of Delight’s pedigree in the third 
and fourth generations are three 
Carnation-bred sires. 


We paid $13,000 for Delight 
and I am happy to say have a 
beautiful son from her born in 
April this year. We have high 
hopes for Carnation Royal Mas- 
ter. 


4. Show Participation Important 


It is important to participate 
in the shows, but should be done 
wisely. We have practiced show- 
ing our cattle for many years. 
This gives us a comparison with 
cattle shown by other breeders 
and keeps us alert in our breed- 
ing program. Individual show- 
string winnings, no matter how 
great they are, however, should 
not be allowed to sway the breed- 
er in a sound breeding program. 


Let me give you a concrete ex- 
ample. A mature Carnation herd 


sire had been three times All- 
American Bull. The next season, 
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at the National show, this aged 
bull again won his class and was 
declared senior champion. How- 
ever, his son, a junior yearling, 
won his class, was junior cham- 
pion and then was declared grand 
champion bull of the show. There 
is no question but what this 
championship was responsible for 
this youngster going into our 
herd-sire battery. A few months 
later, to add fuel to the fire, this 
youngster was given further hon- 
ors by being designated Reserve 
All-Time All-American Junior 
Yearling. 


As I said, this bull was used 
as a herd sire. He sired offspring 
of less than normal size in our 
herd, lowered production and 
did only a fair job in type. Why? 
Because if one examined his ped- 
igree on his dam’s side, his dam 
herself, his granddam, his great- 
granddam and her dam, in turn 
—and their offspring—it became 
apparent that this bull genetically 
couldn’t possibly have done any 
better job. 


The granddam of this bull was 
the only outstanding individual 
on the dam’s side of the pedigree, 
and this was because her sire was 
one of those exceptions to the 
rule. 


5. Production Testing 


While I well realize that there 
is at present quite a lot of con- 
troversy among breeders on pro- 
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duction testing, nevertheless it 
has played a very important part 
in our Holstein program. Pro- 
duction testing has been a defi- 
nite guide for us to use in evalu- 
ating the job our bulls have done. 





A good set of farm records 
will increase your farm in- 
come. 





Up to the present time, 738 
Holstein cows in the United 
States have produced in excess of 
1,000 pounds of butterfat. Twen- 
ty-two per cent of these records, 
or 160 of them, have been pro- 
duced by cows at Carnation Milk 
Farms. No other Holstein herd 
in America has more than three 
generations of 1,000-pound fat 
producing cows. In our herd we 
have four-generation groups of 
1,000-pound fat producers and 
five-generation groups of such 
cows plus, of course, several 
groups of three-generation, 1,000- 
pound fat producers. 


6. Personal Analysis and Pedigree 
Information 


One cannot breed cattle on 
paper only, nor can he breed 
cattle by physical appearance 
only. It takes a combination of 
the two. Here, when I speak of 
pedigree, I am using the word 
in a broader sense than usually is 
done. Pedigree use in a breeding 
program isn’t just the names of 
the individuals in the three gen- 
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erations behind the animal. It 
is the health of these animals, 
the reproducing ability of those 
animals, the undesirable charac- 
teristics of inheritance, weak- 
nesses, disease resistance, etc. 


7. Disease Control and Sanitation 


Herd health plays a very im- 
portant part in a well-planned 
breeding program. Our practice 
for years has been to have our 
herd under state and federal sup- 
ervision. In the middle 1930s 
Bang’s disease broke out in our 
herd and truly “raised ned” with 
our program. Only because we 
were under state and federal sup- 
ervision were we allowed to move 
some 75 head of reactor cows to 
another location under isolation 
and quarantine. Today, some 20 
years later, some of our herd sires 
are grandsons of some of those 
cows. 

Since that outbreak, we have 
practiced isolation of all pur- 
chased cattle until we are sure 
they are clean for Bangs and 
T.B. and, of late, leptospirosis and 
anaplasmosis. We are accredited 
for T.B. and were issued the first 
Bang’s-free Herd Certification in 
our state. Strict sanitation is 
practiced in our calf-raising pro- 
gram, so that our calf losses for 
the last 12 years average less than 
4 per cent. 


8. Rigid Culling 
You probably have realized 
from my remarks so far that we 
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practice very rigid culling. One 

must be almost ruthless in his 

culling or he will eventually turn 
out to be his own worst enemy. 

This culling cannot be done in- 

telligently without records, to- 

gether with personal scrutiny in 
regard to type, conformation and 
quality. 

9. Honesty and Integrity with 
Yourself and Fellow Breeders 
In evaluating animals, records 

and families, one must be com- 
pletely honest with himself and 
his fellow breeders. One’s records 
and record systems must be such 
that the integrity of same is com- 
Such 
honesty and integrity must be 
complete, not only in the pro- 
gram at home, but in the show- 
ring and sale-ring as well. Only 
honest cattle must be presented 
to the judge and to the auction- 
eer. 

This then, very generally, has 
been our Holstein breeding pro- 
gram: 

1. Families instead of individ- 
uals. 

Breeding combinations. 

Linebreeding. 

Showring activity. 

Production testing. 

Personal analysis and pedi- 

gree information. 


PF > 


7. Sanitation and disease con- 
trol. 

8. Rigid culling. 

9. Complete honesty and in- 


tegrity. 

















A Mobile Farm Shop 


Armin Ross built his farm shop on a pick-up truck .. . 


Condensed from The Farmer 


HEN Armin Ross goes to 

the field his farm shop goes 
with him. So do all the spare 
parts, repairs, tools, grease, fuel 
and other equipment modern 
farmers need to keep today’s ma- 
chinery operating fast and effi- 
ciently. 


Armin, a young sugar beet 
farmer in partnership with his 
father, Walter Ross, in Polk 
County, Minn., mobilized his 
farm shop by building it on a 
pick-up truck. 


He started with a one-ton In- 
ternational truck, purchased 
without a box. Armin built the 
box—an all-metal one fitted with 
bins and cabinets as well as the 
regular carrying space. He made 
the box ten feet long with an 
overall width of seven feet, do- 
ing all the cutting, welding and 
fitting in his very well equipped 
regular farm shop. Inside dimen- 
sions of the box are four feet by 
ten feet—ample space for carry- 
ing regular pick-up loads without 
sacrificing repair equipment. 


Cabinets, built along each side 
of the box, open to the outside, 


thus keeping all tools and parts — 
in easy reach. “We can get at 
what we need without climbing 
into the truck,” points out Armin. 
Also, all equipment is arranged 
orderly. Each item has its own 
brackets and stays put over rough 
field roads. Even extra clothing, 
water and lunches have their 
place. Everything is covered, 
snug and dry. Yet parts, tools 
and fuel don’t fill the entire pick- 
up. There is still room for regu- 
lar hauling. 





Although the 1957 hay 
acreage is the lowest since 
1948, production of 119 mil- 
lion tons brings the per acre 
yield to a record high, says 
the USDA. 





“Equipment we may need for 
emergency field repairs is always 
there—and we still have a pick- 
up for farm hauling,” points out 
this young farm engineer. 


Armin spent less than $100 for 
material to make his box. “Ac- 
tually, I couldn’t have bought a 
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box built just like this one,” he 
points out. 


The box carries about $1,000 
worth of repair parts and tools. 
Fully loaded with equipment and 
fuel, it weighs about one ton. 


Latches on the cabinet doors 
are made from small, quarter- 
inch bolts, bent and fitted into 
quarter-inch pipe collars welded 
to cabinet top above doors. Latch 
falls into place, keeping door 
shut when traveling. To open, 
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Armin flips the bent bolt lateh up 
and swings the cabinet door out 
or down. Bolts must be bent just 
right, however, or they will jiggle 
open while truck is moving. 


All equipment inside is either 
mounted securely on hooks or 
fastened down by latches or bars. 
The drawers of small parts, bolts, 
washers and pins, for example, 
have sliding bars which drop in- 
to brackets across face of each 
row of drawers. 











What It Costs to Put Up Silage 


A recent study made in four Alabama counties gives livestock 
farmers of the Southeast their first clear guide to the actual costs 
of making silage, says G. D. Kite, Virginia agricultural engineer. 


Average cost of harvesting, storing, and feeding a ton of silage 
in the study area came to $3.93 where trench silos were used and 
$5.18 where upright silos were used. Spoilage was 3.2% greater in 
the trench silos, however, which in effect would add to the relative 
cost of this type of silage. 

Harvesting costs accounted for about 60% of the total, whether 
the silage was put into trench or upright silos. This part of the 
total costs varied not only with type of silo but with the kind of 
mechanical equipment used. 

Average harvesting costs per ton of silage stored in trenches 
were: field forage harvester, $2.12; and mower, $2.82. For silage 
stored in upright structures, average harvest costs were $2.70 for 
field forage harvesters. The more expensive mowers brought the 
average up to $3.44 per ton for silage in tower silos. 

Feeding from upright silos is cheaper than from trench silos— 
averaging 96c per ton. compared with $1.23 per ton — but the in- 
vestment in an upright silo is considerably larger than that in a 
trench silo. Adding direct annual storage expenses to initial invest- 


ment, the average storage cost per ton is 27c for trench and 78c for 
—Virginia Extension 


upright silos. 














S CORN matures, you be- 

gin thinking about fixing 
the corn picker to give the most 
efficient and safe operation. Ohio 
State engineers tell us point by 
point how to get your corn pick- 
er ready for husking: 


1. Check the picker for worn 
and broken parts and loose bolts. 
Make all necessary repairs before 
harvest. 


2. Check chain and belt ten- 
sions. Adjust to the proper ten- 
sion as shown in manufacturer’s 
manual. 


3. Loosen the adjustment on 
all slip clutches. Let the clutch 
slip for a few revolutions and 
then readjust to the correct ten- 
sion. New machines frequently 
have paint between the clutch 
faces, and on old machines the 
clutch may became rusted. 


4. Lubricate the picker, fol- 
lowing the manufacturer’s recom- 
mendations. 


5. Obtain the proper power- 
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Picker Ready 


You can save a_ lot of time in the field . . 


Condensed from Breeder's Gazette 


take-off speed. The instruction 
manual with your picker gives 
a recommended speed. Set the 
throttle so the power-take-off is 
15 to 20 r.p.m. above the recom- 
mended speed before the picker 
is attached. Low power-take-off 
speeds decrease the capacity of 
the snapping and husking rolls 
and frequently cause clogging. 
High power-take-off speeds will 
result in greater loss from shelling. 


In good corn years the mois- 
ture content of the kernels of 
mature corn should range from 
20 to 30% when the first killing 
frost occurs. Within a few days 
following the frost, the corn may 
be stored in normal cribs. 


Corn with up to 30% mois- 
ture in the kernel will store safe- 
ly under ordinary conditions of 
crib storage when harvesting is 
delayed until cold weather, when 
foreign material is removed from 
the corn, and when suitable ven- 
tilation is used in the crib. Safe 
storage depends upon the mois- 


ture content of the kernel, amount 


P 
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of husks, silks, shelled corn, and 
the type of storage available. 


Purpose of the gathering unit 
is to deliver the corn to the 
snapping rolls. The corn row 
must be centered in the gathering 
unit or high losses and clogging 
may result. Careful driving will 
result in a much better job. 


When picking corn which is 
either down or leaning badly, tilt 
the picker forward so the gather- 
ing chains will run close to the 
ground. Increasing the speed of 
the gathering chains will help in 
picking up down corn. 


The finger link on one gather- 
ing chain should be midway be- 
tween two links on the other 
to be “in time.” Improper tim- 
ing will result in the gathering 
chains delivering groups of stalks 
to the snapping rolls. 


The distance between the snap- 
ping rolls may be changed on all 
pickers to meet varying condi- 
tions. When the cornstalks are 
either small or tough, set the 
snapping rolls closer together. 
Large, dry or frozen stalks re- 
quire a wider setting of the snap- 
ping rolls. In experimental work 
at the Ohio Station, it was found 
that with a close spacing of the 
snapping rolls, shellage was likely 
to be high. This was because 
the machines clear slowly and 
the ears were held on the snap- 
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ping rolls for a long period. Too 
wide a roll setting also will re- 
sult in a large amount of shell- 


ing. 


Too high a speed of the snap- 
ping rolls may drive the stalk into 
the ground and cause stalk break- 
age. This will reduce snapping 
efficiency. It also will cause clog- 
ging and shelling. If stalks are 
pulled out by the roots, speed of 
the snapping rolls should be in- 
creased or the rate of forward 
travel decreased. With some ma- 
chines, increasing snapping roll 
clearance may eliminate stalk 
breakage. Check the instruction 
manual to determine if the speed 
of the snapping rolls can be 
changed on your picker without 
changing the speed of other parts. 





One 100-watt bulb gives 
the same amount of light as 
two 60-watt bulbs or six 25- 
watt bulbs — and costs less 
to buy and operate. 





To Reduce Clogging 


Clogging caused by a heavy 
crop and large quantities of trash 
may be reduced by decreasing 
the rate of forward travel. If 
this does not correct the diffi- 
culty, the ability of the rolls to 
grasp the material may be in- 
creased by using special lugs. 


Husking roll adjustments con- 
sist of varying the tension on the 
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rolls, adding pegs to the rolls to 
increase their aggressiveness and/ 
or adjustments of the mechan- 
ism feeding the corn over the 
rolls. The tension should be in- 
creased when the husks are tight 
and the ears are small. When 
the husks are extremely tight, 
special lugs or peps may be add- 
ed to the rolls. 


Do not expect the husking rolls 
to perform efficiently if consid- 
erable trash is coming into them 
from the snapping rolls. Trash 
can be reduced by proper snap- 
ping roll adjustments. Overload- 
ing the husking bed by driving 
too fast also will cause a poor 
job of husking. 


Maybe you will want to clip 
these probable causes of trouble 
and pin it in your book of in- 
structions: 





Farm ownership is at an all- 
time high, and only | out of 
3 farms has a mortgage, says 
the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 





Are snapping rolls clogging? 


1. You are crushing the stalks; 
increase space between the snap- 
ping rolls. 2. You are pulling 
stalks up by the roots; increase 
snapping roll speed or rate of for- 
ward travel. 3. Your snapping 
rolls are worn; replace, or weld 
on. beads of metal. 4. You are 
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driving too fast; slow down. 5. 
Corn very dry? Add lugs to your 
rolls to increase aggressiveness. 
6. Snapping rolls speed too high? 
Decrease it. 





Dust on light bulbs, lamp 
shades and diffusing bowls 
cuts down light up to 50 per 
cent. 





Are your husking rolls clogging? 

1. Too much trash coming up? 
Adjust snapping rolls. 2. Too 
much corn on your husking rolls? 
Decrease rate of forward travel. 
3. Ear retarder bucking? Adjust 
so ears move evenly over ear re- 
tarder. 


Shelled corn on ground? 


You are driving too fast, your 
snapping rolls are not spaced 
properly, your snapping roll speed 
is too fast, or too slow, or you’ve 
got too many lugs or pegs on your 
snapping rolls, so remove extras. 


Shelled corn in wagon? 


Maybe you’ve got too little ten- 
sion on husking rolls, or an old 
picker may need a new spring. 
Maybe too little clearance be- 
tween ear retarder or husker feed 
apron and husking rolls. Or your 
husking roll speed is too high or 
husking rolls are too aggressive, 
or your snapping rolls have too 


many pegs or run too fast, 
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Losing ear corn? 

You are not driving on the 
row or going too fast. You may 
have your gathering points and 
chains too high; tilt the picker 
forward. 


Trash in the wagon? 
Snapping 
ment. 


rolls need adijust- 


Not husking clean? 

Probably driving too fast again. 
Or too little husking roll tension, 
too high husking roll speed, or too 
much trash on the husking rolls. 


But as the Ohio engineers truly 
say, our first concern is the safety 
of the operator. We'll set down 
7 rules to prevent accidents: 1. 
Always keep all guards and 
shields in place. 2. Always stop 
the tractor and shut off the pow- 
er-take-off before dismounting, 


oiling, adjusting, and unclogging. 
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The average snapping rolls will 
pull a 12-foot stick through in 
about 1 second. This means that 
the operator who uses a stick or 
cornstalk to unclog his picker with 
the power on is flirting with dis- 
aster. So, never use a stick, corn- 
stalk, or ear of corn to punch 
around clogged rolls. 3. Always 
be sure that the tractor is out of 
gear (in neutral) when starting 
engine. 4. Always ride on the 
seat or stand on the platform. 
Permit only the operator to ride. 
Never allow children to ride on 
the tractor or the picker. 5. Wear 
close-fitting clothing and never 
wear a glove with two thumbs 
when working around moving 
parts of farm machinery. 6. Be 
specially cautious when working 
long hours. Our reactions slow 
down as we become tired. 7. Be 


sure to train the new operator. 





Portable Elevator Operation 

Portable farm elevators are among the most dangerous machines 
on the farm, says F. R. Willsey, Purdue safety specialist. 

If farmers are to avoid accidents with elevators, they must 
recognize several sources of danger, Willsey adds, and points out 
some of the common dangers with suggested ways to eliminate them. 

Getting caught in rotating shafts is one cause of fatal elevator 


accidents. 


Shield those parts, advises Willsey. Also, farmers pinned 


under collapsed elevators are the most common farm elevator acci- 


dents. 
unpredictable. 


The collapse occurs suddenly, and the path of the fall is 


Willsey also says that lifting cranks can injure arms and other 
parts of the body when spinning out of control. Then too, elevators 
can start serious fires when hay leaves and straw chaff build up 


around the hot exhaust of a power unit. 


—Farm News 














Calving Percentage Measures Success 
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HAT’S the best measure of 
a beef cattleman’s success 
in the operation of his ranch? 


It seems to me the most prac- 
tical yardstick is the percentage 
of calves weaned each year. 


If a high percentage of a cattle- 
man’s cows have live, healthy 
calves at their sides, the year’s 
work and toil have been justified. 
Every barren cow, no matter how 
fat, represents a loss of feed, time, 
and facilities. 


Every business has a product 
or service to sell. The cattleman’s 
product is the calf, and therefore, 
good calving and weaning per- 
centages should be important to 
him. 


Why are some cattlemen able 
to boast 90 per cent calf crops 
while others only get 60 to 70 per 
cent or lower? 


There are four general reasons 
for a below-standard crop of 
calves: poor rangeland, failure of 


the cow to conceive, abortion 


Good bull management 


sal in the beef 


breeding herd... 


Condensed from The Shorthorn World 


Jack A. Howarth, University of California 


through bad management or dis- 
ease, and inadequate attention 
during calving and before wean- 
ing. 


First, rough ground and scarcity 
of feed of some marginal ranches 
is often reflected in poor calf 
crops. 


Second, many factors may pre- 
vent a cow’s being bred and be- 
coming pregnant. 


Herd bulls must be kept in 
“thrifty” condition. Give new 
bulls two to three months to be- 
come accustomed to the weather 
and range conditions. If possible, 
use both old and young bulls for 
more uniformity of action 
throughout the breeding season. 
Rotate the bulls; this provides 
a rest period and enables them 
to regain flesh and vigor. Lame 


and sick bulls should be replaced. 


To make sure of the reproduc- 
tive ability of the bulls they 
should be semen-tested yearly, 


about two months before use. 


Reprinted by permission from The Shorthorn World, Aurora, Illinois 
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Testing programs have shown 
that ten per cent of the bulls 
tested are either sterile or of low 
fertility. 


A veterinarian should test cows 
for pregnancy after breeding. 
Non-breeders can be detected and 
disposed of; also, this information 
is of importance in establishing 
whether a cow aborts at a later 
date. 


Abortion, the third reason for 
a poor calf crop, may be the re- 
sult of poor nutrition, improper 
handling, or disease. The profes- 
sional advice of a veterinarian 
should be sought as soon as pos- 
sible if the cause of abortion is 
to be found and controlled. 


Brucellosis, one of the diseases 
responsible for abortion, is now 
controllable with modern, scien- 
tific techniques. Vibriosis may 
also cause abortion, but its most 
serious economic consequence is 
delayed conception. A mild in- 
fection of leptospirosis can sweep 
through a herd unnoticed but 
leave in its wake a 25 per cent 
incidence of abortion. 
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Now under investigation at the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at 
Davis, California, is a newly rec- 
ognized disease called “epizootic 
abortion.” This recent intruder 
can cause 30 to 40 per cent of 
the cows to abort. It can hit hard 
and spread quickly from July 
through October. Investigators 
are now looking for the cause of 
epizootic abortion. 


A high conception rate and 
the continuance of pregnancy to 
term are not sufficient to guar- 
antee a good calf crop. Close 
observation during calving will 
save the lives of many cows. Ex- 
cessively fat cows and heifers bred 
as yearlings are often poor risks 
at calving time. The discovery 
of dead full-term calves can in- 
dicate either disease or mechani- 
cal calving difficulties. 


Proper nutrition and manage- 
ment will insure the continued 
well-being of the calf crop until 
weaning time. 





Kill Quackgrass 


the Easy Way 


Kill quackgrass the economical way — use dalapon, says Dennie 


Clanahan, Michigan State University. 


When you figure the time 


and gasoline it takes to go over a field eight to 10 times with a 
cultivator, $10 worth of quackgrass-killing dalapon is pretty cheap. 
Clanahan reminds farmers that the time of application is important. 
Follow instructions carefully. 


—Michigan Extension 

















Soon to be available is a new 
pig castrating outfit. Contained 
in a plastic box will be the follow- 
ing equipment: (1) a new razor 
blade knife especially designed for 
castrating; (2) a lanyard for 
keeping the knife handy while 
you operate; (3) a spray bottle 
containing combination fly repel- 
lent, disinfectant and healing oil, 
and (4) an illustrated instruction 
sheet showing and explaining the 
two approved methods of castrat- 
ing pigs. Key to good castration 
is the know-how and the sharp 
knife, says the manufacturer. 
Combined with the spray fluid, 
it’s an outfit that could save you 
money and pigs, perhaps both. 
Write Highsmith Co., Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin, 


A new prefabricated milking 
parlor complete with walls, roof, 
stalls, milking equipment, auto- 
matic door and feeder can be 
purchased from Farmer Feeder 
Co., Cambridge City, Indiana. 


A new plastic drain or sewer 
pipe goes together with a quick 
setting solvent cement to keep out 
roots. A 10 foot length weighs 
only 14% lbs. It cuts with a 
hand saw. Looks good for farm 
septic tank connections. Write 
Carlon, 10225 Meech Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. 
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New Tile Guard is a porous 
glass fiber mat for covering farm 
drainage tile. Applied from a roll 
installed on the tile laying ma- 
chine, it covers the top and sides 
of tiles as they lay in the soil. 
Tested in Ohio clay, tile thus cov- 
ered maintained a drainage rate 
ten times greater than uncovered 
tile, according to the manufac- 
turer. If interested, write L.O.F. 
Glass Fibers Co., 1810 Madison 
Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


A new Plastic Suckle Bottle is 
now available from Albers Mill- 
ing Company dealers. Made with 
a heavy nipple, it is especially 
adapted for use with the com- 
pany’s nursing feed for young 
calves. 


If you are thinking about an 
automatic manger feeding set-up, 
look into Badger’s new Bunk 
Feeder. To us, it looks like a 
farm adaptation of the sturdy 
augers used for years in industry 
to convey everything from coal 
to bread dough. Engineered for 
automatic feeding, it should do 
on excellent job of mixing silage 


and grain when fed together. 
Write Badger Northland, Kau-— 
kauna, Wisconsin. 


Corn picking and shelling are 
combined in a new fully mounted 
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machine developed by Ford. 
Driven by PTO and capable of 
covering 1-1% acres of high 
yield corn per hour, the machine 
incorporates a bin to hold the 
clean shelled corn. Scheduled to 
go into full production in 1958, 
the outfit looks good for one man 
corn harvesting. It will cut time 
devoted to hauling the larger 
volume of ear corn, eliminate a 
lot of hitching and unhitching of 
wagons, but probably require a 
dryer. 


Now that it is plenty cold and 
uncomfortable outside, think 
about a Heat-Houser for your 
tractor. Latest models appear to 
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do a good job of keeping off the 
wind and salvaging heat from the 
tractor engine to keep you a little 
warmer. Our neighbor near the 
Farmer’s Digest Farm just bought 
one. “Why should I set out there 
and freeze all winter,” he asks. 
Write Burch Mfg. Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 


A new do-it-yourself, all-steel 
pole-type farm building in widths 
from 12 to 72 feet and lengths 
to suit is now available from 
Stran-Steel, Detroit 29, Michigan. 
They say an unskilled crew can 
erect a 36 by 72 foot building in 
180 to 200 man hours. 








Keep An Eye on Tractor Oil Pressure Gauge 


Keeping an eye on the tractor’s oil pressure gauge is a good 
habit to get into, says S. E. Dowling, agricultural engineer with the 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service. It tells the operator things 
he should know about lubrication of the engine during its operation. 

When the oil pressure reading is quite low, or drops to zero, the 
engine should be stopped and an investigation made. This condi- 
tion indicates a plugged or blocked-off oil intake, a faulty pump, 
loose bearings, or that the oil relief valve is sticking. 

A suddenly rising or abnormally high reading on the gauge indi- 
cates impeded oil circulation. Low pressure or none at all indicates 
insufficient oil circulation. Both of these are bad and should be 
investigated. 

Mr. Dowling says that in a force feed lubrication system, oil 
pressure lower than normal indicates loose bearings. Another danger 
signal to be investigated is rapid fluctuation or unsteadiness of pres- 


sure readings. End play in the oil pump gears may cause pressure 
to fluctuate. 


—Florida Extension 











You Can Trap the Wily Fox 


Br'er Fox is a mighty cunning adversary, and extremely partial 
to chicken in his diet... 


Condensed from Everybody's Poultry Magazine 
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HE professional trapper may 

spend years learning the 
game and hundreds of dollars on 
equipment before he begins to 
catch foxes in great numbers, but 
here is a way for you to do the 
job without expensive equipment. 


This is strictly a farmland set, 
a version of the old-time chaff 
set, and while not practical for 
the professional trapper, it never- 
the-less is a deadly set for foxes. 


First, scoop up a pailful of dry 
litter from the hen house floor 
and mix with chopped poultry 
meat scraps. Take this mixture of 
litter and bait to an open spot, 
preferably a knoll where foxes 
frequently travel, and dump it. 
Foxes will dig around in this bait 
after they are satisfied that it is 
safe, so stay away for three or 
four days. 


Preparing the Trap 


While waiting for the foxes to 
become used to the prepared bait, 
you can be getting the trap ready. 


Burt 


Use nothing smaller than a No. 
2 steel trap, preferably a regular 
coil spring fox trap. Boil it for 
two hours in a solution of walnut 
hulls, soft maple bark or sumac 
blossoms and hang outdoors to 
dry. Once dried, bury the trap 
in the litter of the hen house 
floor. 





Australian Eucalyptus trees 
keep their leaves over the 
winter, but shed their bark 
yearly. 





The stake used to fasten down 
the trap should be of clean solid 
hardwood (not freshly sawed) 
about 12 inches long and 1% 
inches in diameter. Sharpen one 
end and drill a %-inch hole 
through the stake about 3 inches 
from the other end, then bury it 
along with the trap. Also have 
ready a 12 by 12-inch piece of 
clean %-inch mesh wire screen, 
a hatchet or hammer and a new 
or washed pair of cotton gloves. 


Reprinted by permission from Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Pennsylvanio 
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Setting the Trap 


After several days have passed, 
put on the gloves, get the trap, 
stake, screen, hatchet and a pail 
of dry litter and go out to the 
spot where you dumped the bait. 
It’s best to do the job in the 
morning. Don’t smoke or chew 
tobacco, and if possible, wash 
your boots in a stream on the way 
to the location. 


Make your set on the edge of 
the old bait pile. Take the ham- 
mer or hatchet and pound an in- 
dention in the ground just large 
enough for the trap to set in with 
the pan and jaws lying flush 
with the ground. Drive the stake 
with trap chain attached into the 


center of the indention so that the 
entire stake is below ground level. 
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Set the trap in place and using 
the screen, sift fine litter over the 
trap until it is covered, then 
dump the remaining litter around 
the trap. Be careful that the trap 
jaws are free of coarse material 
which might cause them to jam. 


The foxes, after becoming ac- 
customed to digging in the litter 
without getting into trouble, will 
be in for a surprise the next time 
they come around. Check the set 
every morning and each time you 
catch a fox, reset the trap as care- 
fully as when making the original 
set. 


The author has caught as 
many as 14 foxes at one set of 
this type in less than one month. 
If foxes are beating a path to 
your farm, give this set a trial. 





Direct Cut Not Recommended 
For High Moisture Forage 


The direct-cut silage-making method isn’t recommended for 


high moisture forage. 


Research has shown it to be wasteful. 


Scientists at the University of Wisconsin found that nearly half 
the total forage weight and more than % of the total dry matter was 
lost in liquids draining out of the silage. 


The researchers cut legume-grass at less than 1/10 bloom and 


put it directly in the silo. 


was 86% as it went into the silo. 


They collected the run-off from the silo pits and found that it 
weighed around 40% as much as the forage put into the silo. Tests 
also showed that it contained 13%2% of the dry matter put into 
the silo. . 
and energy. 


Moisture content of the fresh-cut forage 


. an expensive loss of good protein, vitamins, minerals, 


—Extension Service 




















Modern Machines Ease Grain Harvest 





FT"WO MEN can handle several 

hundred acres of grain crops 
today and work relatively short 
hours by using modern equip- 
ment. This is in contrast to the 
20- and 30-man thresher crews 
of only 20 years ago. Not only 
has hand labor been eliminated, 
but harvest is faster, earlier, and 
grain on the market is greatly 
improved. 


In this article we'll look at the 
potentials of modern harvesting 
and storage. This includes dry- 
ing and use of field shellers in 
handling corn. The question of 
when to harvest and whether to 
dry corn is a critical one. But 
enough field experience and re- 
search are available to set up a 
pattern of operation. 


Combines for small grains and 
grasses are well established. Most 
up-to-date use of these includes 
using any of a number of small 
auger-type elevators for unload- 
ing grain. This eliminates use of 


a scoop shovel and is one of the 


Elevators and augers replace scoop shovels . . 


Condensed from Missouri Ruralist 


big laborsavers in modern grain 
handling. 


The corn combine or picker 
sheller is relatively new. Less 
than 5 per cent of our corn 
crop is harvested in this manner. 
These machines have many ad- 
vantages, the biggest one being 
greater yields because of cutting 
down field losses. You can har- 
vest corn with the field sheller 
before corn is dry enough to 
lodge or for ears to drop. 


Also, with the field sheller cobs 
are left in the field and this cuts 
down the volume you have to 
handle. Shelled corn is easier to 
handle and the grain you move 
to market or store is of better 
quality if the field sheller and 
drying process are handled cor- 
rectly. 


Further, you can get the corn 
crop harvested ahead of bad 
weather. In fact, one big gain 
in using a field sheller is getting 
corn out in time for a fall-seeded 


crop. 


Reprinted by permission from Missouri Ruralist, Fayette, Missouri 
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Two Types of Shellers Used 


Two types of field shellers are 
in use. One is the small picker- 
sheller which picks and shells the 
crop. The other is known as the 
corn combine and consists of a 
picker-sheller attachment to fit 
either the self-propelled or regu- 
lar tractor-powered grain com- 
bine. 


However, with either of these 
types of field shellers, you'll be 
changing your present method of 
operating if you take full advan- 
tage of them. It’s been proved 
that the field sheller can prac- 
tically eliminate field _ losses. 
These losses with ear corn pick- 
ers can run up to 15 or 20 per 
cent. This ear corn picker loss 
is becoming more of a problem 
because of European corn borer 
infestations. As we get more bor- 
ers we get more dropped ears. 


Most ears of corn have a few 
kernels damaged by the different 
types of molds, if left in the 
field until the normal dryness of 
late fall. There are some 20 dif- 
ferent types of grain molds which 
can attack grain. Early harvest- 
ing with a field sheller lets you 
get ahead of such damage. 


Hit the High Market 


Also, harvesting early can pay 
good dividends in certain years. 
In two of the last 10 years, the 
peak month in corn prices has 
been in September. Some grow- 
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ers have been able to hit this high 
market with new crop corn. 


With the field sheller, we can 
start harvesting when corn is at 
about 30 per cent moisture. Ex- 
periments at various colleges 
show the best time to harvest 
is when corn is at 26 per cent 
moisture. At this point, corn 
reaches maturity. It contains the 
highest per cent of dry matter. 
From this point, corn deterior- 
ates in the field. Waiting to har- 
vest simply reduces the yield and 
adds to field losses. Also, picking 
after this point costs you most of 
the advantages of the field shel- 
ler. The idea is to start when corn 
is at about 28 or 29 per cent 
moisture and have the job done 
by the time corn hits 24 per cent. 
Because of problems in drying 
and the time it takes to harvest, 
it’s impossible to get the complete 
crop handled at the optimum 
time. 





Signs of rhinotracheitis in 
cattle include light-colored, 
sometimes blood-tinged nasal 
discharges, drooling, cough- 
ing and red nose. 





Naturally, getting corn har- 
vested when the moisture content 
is right is difficult. To be safe, 
pick a few ears by hand and have 
them tested for moisture by your 
local grain dealer. This takes the 
guesswork out of when to start. 
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A normal! picker-sheller operation 
lets you field shell up to 1,500 
bushels per day. Your big prob- 
lem here, unless you are moving 
grain from field to market, is in 
getting this amount dried on the 
farm. Drying is the bottleneck, 
and if you use a picker-sheller 
for corn you plan to store in 
standard bins on the farm you’ve 
got to have drying equipment. 


But let’s look first at where dry- 
ing fits with corn you plan to 
move directly to market. As you 
know, wet corn is discounted. 
However, it’s not discounted un- 
less it is over 1514 per cent mois- 
ture. Such corn is too wet to 
store on the farm, but it will 
still sell without penalty. 
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just as well off to take a slight 
discount and put it on the mar- 
ket. But if it’s over 19 per cent, 
you'll be money ahead to dry it 
down to 15% per cent. Up to 
19 per cent moisture, the discount 
you have to take is absorbed 
somewhat by drying costs and 
somewhat by the extra weight of 
the wet corn. Corn shrinks as it 
is dried. So never dry corn below 
the 15 per cent moisture point 
for immediate sale. 


The accompanying (No. 1 
table) University of Illinois test 
figures give an indication of how 
many bushels you need to handle 
to make a drying operation pay. 
This is for high-moisture corn 
moving directly to market, as- 








TABLE No. | 
Moisture Discount Your loss 
per cent per from Drying Gain Bushels 
of bushel at shrinkage cost from of wet 
corm market ($1.50 bu.) drying corn 
20% 13.5¢ 8c x ¢ 3c 13,000 
21% 17.5¢ 10 ¢ 2.5¢ Se , 8,100 
22 % 21.5¢ 11.5¢ 2.7¢ 7c 5,900 
26% 40.5¢ 18.6c 3.7¢ 18c 2,400 
30% 60.5¢ 25.7¢ 4.7c 30c 1,400 





Watch Per Cent of Moisture 


Since it’s going to cost you 
about 5 cents per bushel to dry 
with natural air or 10 cents if 
you use heated air (we'll get into 
the merits of these 2 types of dry- 
ing later), you can’t afford to 
dry corn you plan to sell unless 
it’s over 19 per cent moisture. 
This is the breaking point. In 
short, if corn is between 151% 
and 19 per cent moisture, you’re 


suming that you dry it down to 
15% per cent moisture. It in- 
cludes labor charges plus main- 
tenance and depreciation on a 
drying system. 


This drying chart has to do 
with corn which is going directly 
to market only. If you are plan- 
ning to hold your shelled corn in 
storage on the farm, you’ve got 
to dry down to 13 per cent, and 
then be sure the stored corn re- 
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tains this safe storage moisture 
content. The same is true for 
other grains except sorghums 
which need to be held at 12 per 


cent moisture. 


Buying drying equipment is a 
major decision. It goes without 
debate that every farm where 
grain is held for feed or future 
sale could make good use of a 
drier. But the type, size and 
farm storage call for major plan- 
ning. When you plan a drying 
system, you won’t be using it only 
for shelled corn. A drier should 
be planned for use with all stored 
grains, whether wheat, soybeans, 
oats or others. 


Driers Are Great Help 


Driers are coming to the front 
in the farm field. Businesswise, 
they have become highly com- 
petitive. Coupled with field shel- 
lers, combines and elevators, they 
have eliminated hand labor in 
handling grain. 


There are 3 basic methods of 
drying. One is bin or bulk dry- 
ing where you store the crop and 
blow air thru the grain usually 
with natural air or a combination 
of natural air and supplemental 
heat. Another is the newer batch- 
drying method. In this type you 
dry grain in 300- to 600-bushel 
batches and then auger it into the 
storage bin. Still another, in use 


only in the largest farm opera- 
tions, is the continuous drier. This 
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latter is simply a mammoth batch 
drier in which grain is augered 
in one end and comes out dry 
at the other, then being augered 
on into storage. 


There Are Three Choices 


When you install drying equip- 
ment, you choose from 3 types 
of driers. You can use natural 
air, heated air, or a newer meth- 
od of natural air plus supple- 
mental heat. 


Drying with the first type, 
natural air, is difficult. Grain 
dries only when the relative hu- 
midity is lower than the moisture 
content of the grain. Thus at 
night, or on rainy days, running 
the fan can actually pull moisture 
into the grain. The accompany- 
ing table (No. 2) shows the 
points at which grain can be 
dried successfully with natural air. 
Unless moisture content of grain 
is higher than these points, you 
don’t get drying. The only thing 
you can do with natural air dry- 
ing is wait for the humidity to 
lower enough that outside air 
forced thru grain will do the job. 
Note the limits in the table: 





TABLE No. 2 


Moisture Content of Grains in Equilibrium 
with Various Humidities of Air Temp. 77° F 


Relative Moisture of Grain 





Humidity Corn Beans Wheat 
90 19.0 18.5 20.0 
75 14.5 13.0 14.5 
60 13.0 9.5 12.5 
45 10.5 7.5 10.5 
30 8.5 6.5 8.5 
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Despite these limits, you may 
have to run the fan just to cool 
grain, and at the risk of carrying 
moisture into the bin. Cooling 
will prevent heating of grain dur- 
ing long periods of high relative 
humidity. 


The time needed to dry grain 
varies greatly when using natural 
air. With high relative humidity 
and initial moisture content of 
grain, the time may be extended 
to 21 days or longer. Costs nat- 
urally vary with the situation. 
The accompanying figures (table 
3) are based on the assumption 
that equipment will be used on 
only one bin and only one crop 
per year will be dried. However, 
by careful management, you can 
use a drier on more than one bin 
and if you keep grain moving, 
you probably will dry more than 
one crop per year. Table No. 3, 
however, does give a place to 
start in figuring costs. 
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cess and it enables you to handle 
more grain. 





Purdue University dairymen 
suggest this yardstick for 
measuring dairy cow profit: 
She should produce ten times 
her body weight in milk an- 
nually on a twice-a-day milk- 
ing for 305 days. Lower pro- 
ducing cows do not pay mar- 
ket prices for feed and labor. 











TABLE No. 3 
Initial Equipm't All Annual 
Cost Costs 
Storage ..... $0.43 per bu. .14-.16 
Natural Air 
Drying Equip. 0.70 per bu. .05 
Power Cost . .02 





Over a long period you can 
figure that natural air drying will 
cost about 5 cents per bushel. 
Heated air is more expensive. 
But it’s one method of insuring 
safe storage. Costs normally run 
about 10 cents per bushel for dry- 


ing. But you can speed the pro- 


The moisture content of grain 
doesn’t necessarily determine 
whether you use natural or heat- 
ed air. In most cases, the amount 
of grain handled is the key. If 
you handle more than 4,000 to 
6,000 bushels, you’ll be ahead to 
go to heated air. This seems log- 
ical since the average 3-h.p. elec- 
tric motor and fan pushing nat- 
ural air will dry only 1,500 to 
2,000 bushels of grain. You can 
hardly expect to have electricity 
available in the amounts needed 
to dry big quantities with the 
single motor and fan systems. 
Heated air will take less power on 
big lots of grain. 


Most popular of the heated- 
air driers is the portable burner 
mounted on wheels. This type is 
being produced by most all com- 
panies. It is extremely versatile 
since it can be used to dry grain 
on a trailer or can be used to rig 
a batch drier. When heated air 
is used in a bin, grain must be 
kept no deeper than about 2 feet. 
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The newer method of drying 
which is doing a good job on 
medium lots of grain is the nat- 
ural-air drier plus supplemental 
heat. This consists of a small 
bottle-gas heater now on the mar- 
ket. When used in connection 
with the natural-air fan, it has 
the effect of lowering humidity. 
The heat doesn’t actually dry 
grain, but lets you take advan- 
tage of natural air during per- 
iods of high humidity. You can 
then dry around the clock with 
natural air, regardless of humid- 


ity. 





Opportunity is rarely found 
knocking around people who 
spend their time knocking. 





You also can get some of the 
advantages of early harvesting by 
using a regular corn picker and 
picking early. Procedure here is 
to use natural air to dry ear corn. 
Cribs normally are sealed by cov- 
ering with either a tarpaulin or 
building paper. You have to add 
ducts to the crib. However, if you 
plan to market the corn, you have 
the added costs of shelling the 
cribbed ear corn later. 


There are many variations of 
grain harvesting and drying sys- 
tems. If you plan to change your 
present system or install a new 
unit, discuss plans with your 
county agent. Plan the entire 
system before you begin buying. 
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~ in the 


It will save yor 
long run. 








Loads of shelve. corn are 
31/, times as heavy as ear 
corn against the sides of a 
bin and nearly twice as heavy 
on the floor. 





Here Is Big Advantage 


Big advantage of grain han- 
dling equipment is its profit po- 
tential. In almost every year dur- 
ing the last 15, grain has com- 
manded significantly higher 
prices if held beyond the har- 
vest period of seasonally low 
prices. In fact, it hasn’t been un- 
usual for grain to pay for storage 
the first year. 


This situation has an advan- 
tage for the feeder with storage 
and drying equipment who can 
fill his needs by buying grain dur- 
ing the harvest period of lower 
prices. 


The laborsaving items in grain 
handling equipment such as 
auger-tvpe elevators are among 
the lowest cost pieces of equip- 


ment on the farm, small augers 
costing as little as $50. Coupled 
with good harvesting and storage 
methods, they will pay their way 
plus good dividends. 























Ponies for Profit... 


Shetland ponies make wonderful pets and can provide 
a new source of farm income... 


Condensed from Western Livestock Journal 


TOCKMEN are watching the 


pony market with interest. 
Recent pony sales have seen rec- 
ord prices paid for both registered 
and grade ponies—and it hasn’t 
taken ranchers long to figure out 
that ponies are returning a high 
percentage of profit. They are 
light feeders, easy keepers, rugged, 
relatively free of disease prob- 
lems—and there appears to be an 
active market. 

Good pony stallions and small 
bands of brood mares are begin- 
ning to appear on more and more 
ranches. 

Many pony dealers report they 
cannot find an adequate supply 
of well-bred ponies for the cur- 
rent market. Typical of these 
dealers is Lisle Woolery, Ontario, 
Calif., pony breeder and dealer. 
Woolery breeds, buys, sells, and 
trains ponies—and he reports he’s 
almost always in the market for 
a good batch of ponies. 


Woolery went into the pony 
raising business some 15 years ago. 
His first foundation stock came 
from the P. K. Fisher farms in 
Souderton, Pa., and subsequently 


he has purchased thousands of 
ponies from breeders in the west 
and midwest. Woolery has found 
that the demand for ponies from 
his ranch has outgrown the pro- 
duction of his own band of brood 
mares. Today, Woolery’s stable 
is one of the largest producers of 





Live today as though you 
were going to die tomorrow. 
Farm today as though you 
were going to live always. 





ponies in the west. He has found 
customers in circuses, vaudeville 
shows, carnivals, youth camps, the 
movie industry, the ice follies, and 
of course, the junior cowboys of 
the west. 
Profitable Business 

Woolery developed a profitable 
business in renting ponies for 
birthday parties, furnishing one 
or half a hundred completely out- 
fitted for either riding or driving. 

Parents have beaten a path to 
his door. He has always refused 
to sell an unruly pony for a child’s 
mount. Owing to this practice, 
parents have returned to the 


Reprinted by permission from Western Livestock Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58 
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Woolery stable to purchase larger 
ponies as their children outgrow 
smaller mounts. It is usually dif- 
ficult to move these “in between- 
ers” of 12 and 13 hands. The 
heaviest demand is for the 42- to 
46-inch pony of striking color— 
light maned dapples, palominos 
and pintos. 

On the Woolery ranch, ponies 
are given thorough training by 
a selected bunch of tough 13- 
year-old boys. Here, the untrained 
ponies are schooled to accept any 
treatment a youngster can dish 
out. The animals are taught to 
stand quietly while being mount- 
ed or dismounted, to behave 
quietly in automotive traffic and 
to correctly respond to the usual 
rider signals. If an animal can’t 
accept any part of his education 
and continues to be stubborn, it’s 
the dealer auction for him. The 
ponies that meet Woolery’s quali- 
fications are made available for 
public sale. 


Christmas Demand 

To meet the annual Christmas 
demand, Woolery tries to hold 
back a number of bred mares 
from his sale string each year, and 
he also keeps an eye out for new- 
ly-weaned stock during the fall 
months. The colts, too, must pass 
their schooling to the extent that 
they must be well broken to lead, 
gently about their feet and at 
ease around youngsters. 

To teach ponies to behave 
around children, a saddle is 
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thrown on from the wrong side, 
their tails are pulled and they 
are crawled over, under and 
around. They are subjected to 
everything that a child might do. 

Woolery is at hand every time 
a new‘animal is saddled or a colt 
put under saddle for the first 
time. So that both rider and pony 





Ten split western red cedar 
fence posts treated with gas- 
tar creosote in 1915 and 1916 
at Colorado State University 
and set in 1917 are still in 
good condition after 40 years 
of service. Posts were treat- 
ed by soaking in hot and cold 
baths of the preservative. 





cooperate, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to change riders, but before 
the animal is put up for sale, 
every youngster in the neighbor- 
hood rides him under all sorts of 
conditions. Woolery maintains, “I 
try to prepare my ponies for 
everything they can expect in a 
neighborhood of lively kids, and 
that’s plenty.” 
Youngster Capitalizes 

In Downey, Calif. young 
George Taylor, son of Mrs. Er- 
nest Taylor, has capitalized on 
the increasing popularity of 
ponies, and has found a healthy 
market in the junior horse world. 
Young Taylor has imported 
Welsh ponies and raises them for 
the domestic market. 

The Welsh ponies were orig- 
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inally used to haul coal from the 
“pits” of Wales, but have been 
displaced by mechanization. To- 
day, these spirited, hardy animals 
are exported‘fo all parts of the 
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roundups, marking the foals and 
picking out sale ponies, Local 
breeders in that country produce 
high quality horses through se- 
lect matings. This practice pro- 








duces an animal more attractive 
than its mountain brother. 


world for show and pleasure pur- 
poses. 

In their native land, large num- 
bers of these ponies still roam the 
hills and moors. In the fall, their 
Welsh owners stage regular 


Generally, the Welsh ponies 
stand about 12 hands high, show 
all colors except piebald. 





Spray Rig Does Many Jobs 

A spray rig is a handy piece of equipment on most farms these 
There are many uses for them in modern-day agriculture. 
For the average smaller farm, Orrin Berge, University of Wis- 
consin farm engineer, suggests a boom-type sprayer with at least a 
20-foot boom. He adds that a piston-type pump will give good serv- 
ice when the sprayer is used to do a little whitewashing and fruit 
tree spraying along with general field spraying for weed control. 
Roller type pumps are good if used with care to avoid abrasive 
materials. 


days. 


A trailer type sprayer with the pump power take-off driven 
from the tractor is a good machine. A tractor mounted boom and 
tank assembly is also satisfactory. Berge says you can use a wide 
variety of materials for the boom. Galvanized iron pipe is cheapest. 
It will corrode faster, but is replaceable at lowest cost. Plastic coated 
pipe is very durable. Aluminum is usually more expensive and 
quite corrosion resistant, except to alkaline materials. 


Copper is corrosion resistant. It will probably be supported by 
a pipe or angle iron for greater rigidity. This same construction 
is used for rubber hose. 


Says Berge, a good sprayer will have nozzles with replaceable 
tips. It will have screens in the nozzles, a good size suction strain- 
er, pressure gauge, pressure control valve, outlet for a hand hoseline, 
adjustment for boom height and swing back protection for the boom. 
Several sets of tips can be purchased to apply five gallons per acre, 
or 10 or 20. Berge feels a good average would be a set of tips to 
apply 10 gallons per hour, driving at four miles per hour. 

—Wisconsin Extension 
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tion to T 7 eceneoen . July 
— Hay on Soil Bank Acres ....Sent 
Game Caer Geel .cccccccccsess Oct 
More Land, More Livestock? ......Oct 
Farm Outlook 1958 ..... cccccce MO, 
Magic Word—Management .......Now 
What Can Soil Bank Do? ........Now 
Social Security ..... scekenees ++..Nov 
, fj err eseene Nov 
Farm Cred't A Tool .............Nov 
Ideas to Save Money ....... «+. -Now 
What's New In Farm Leases? TT 
Finan-lal Headaches to Avoid ....Nov 
Use Grain Futures Market? .......Nov. 
Banker, Farmers Friend .......... Nov. 
Farm Partnerships .... cccoccstnet 
Property, Liability Insurance coccc eM We 
Farm Tax Accounting ........... «Nov. 
FARM EQU!PMENT & MACHINERY 
Crop Drying Building ............ 


Farmers Need Substitute for Mule March 
Best Way to Harvest Corn ........July 


Drying Corn on Form ............July 
Hay Crushers and Conditioners ....Sept. 
Farm Equioment of Future ........ Seot. 
Pipeline Milking ........+6. . Oct. 
Buying ao Bulk Tonk ..... Serrrrr 5 
FEEDS 


Roughages as Feed ..........+... 
High Rovghage for Calves soiree 





1957 


1957 


1957 














ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 


New Feeding Contracts ..........+ ay, 1957 
Grain Mixtures for Dairy Cows ...July 1957 
on Feed Processing .........duly 1957 
FERTILIZERS 
Fertilizer Prescriptions .........+++ -Jan. 1957 
Fertilizing Coen ..cccccccccccccces Feb. 1957 
Why Fertilizer Best investment oe — 1957 
Liquid Fertilizers .......-.eeeee0% 1957 
Speed Corn and Maturity . _ 1957 
FORESTRY 
Fertilizing Forest Trees .......++++ Feb. 1957 
Wood Chip Business ..........++- Feb. 1957 
Charcoo! from Woodlots .......Morch 1957 
Farm Forest Mean to You ....... Nov. 1957 
FRUIT 
All Eggs in One Basket ........ March 1957 
Sods Save Orchard Moisture ....March 1957 
HAY AND HAY CROPS 
Legumes Need Bacteria .........-- Feb. 1957 
Band Seed Legumes .........+- March 1957 
Will A Born Drier Pay? ......-- --April 1957 
Cutting Alfalfa Early .........++. ay, 1957 
increase Profits from Forage ...... duly 1957 
Easier Interseeding with Cor ....July 1957 
You'll Like Vernal Alfalfa ....... Sept. 1957 
Best Time Te Cut Forage ...... --- Sept. 1957 
What a Mow Drier Costs .........Sept. 1957 
Quizzing Forage Expert .......- .-Sept. 1957 
Tips for Testing Hay Moisture ..... Sept. 1957 
Good Forage, High Quality Feed ..Sept. 1957 
Harvest When it's Right .......-.- Oct. 1957 
HOGS 
Fast Build-up for Hogs ..........- Jon. 1957 
Are You Really in Hog Business? ..Jan. 1957 
Supplements and Swine Profits ...Feb. 1957 
Why Pigs Follow Steers ..........Feb. 1957 
Raising Hogs Today .......-««+:. March 1957 
10 Pigs Farrowed, 9 Weaned ..... April 1957 
Certification for Meat Hogs ....... April 1957 
Consumers Want Meatier Hogs ....April 1957 
Five Minute Hog Chores ..... + ++eeApril 1957 
Become a Top Hog Man .......--- May, 1957 
Hog Business Shoke-vp .........- May, 1957 
Sovth’s Boom in Pigs .....-. inscen July 1957 
Early Weoning Baby Pigs .......- Sept. 1957 
Corn Silage for Sows ....---see6+ Sept. 1957 
Better Pasture, Hoy with Irrigation Sept. 1957 
Changing Hog Markets .......-.-.- Oct. 1957 
44 Steps to Hog Profits cocvcccces Oct. 1957 
Hogs for Greater Returns ........- Nov. 1957 
What to Pay for Feeder Pigs ....Nov. 1957 
IRRIGATION 
Irrigation Pays ....-+.-seseeeee March 1957 
Roll-up Ditches ....---.-seeeeees May, 1957 
Irrigation Pays for Self ........+- duly 1957 
INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 
let Cows Control Flies .......... April 1957 
Treat Your Corn Land ........+«+. July 1957 
Can We Stop Alfalfa Aphid .......Sept. 1957 
PASTURES 
Hauling Pasture te Cows ......... Jan. 1957 
Soilage or Rotational Grazing ....April 1957 
Cows Maintain Pasture Fertility? ..July 1957 
Whet Is Pasture Werth? .........-- Sept. 1957 


Dairymen Like Green Chopping ....Sept. 1957 
Experience with Zero Pasture ....Oct. 1957 
Acre Pasture ........ veeeeene Oct. 1957 
POULTRY 
Feeding for vay 4 woe eoevee March 1957 
ya t Sa Se ceeeeceecApril 1957 
ore ey, Layers ......... May, 1957 
Champion Geese ........... eeeeeeduly 1957 
Broiler Nutrition in 1960 cocccc ce sta. I9GT 
GRGEP BOE cccccccceccccceces 1957 
Get Most from Every Layer ...... Nov. 1957 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
How To Feed Sheep ............ Jan. 1957 
Self-Feed Lambs ..... oeccccooce .-Jan. 1957 
Sheep Housing Simple ..... oeeeeeFeb. 1957 
Around Clock Sheep Feeding ++++March 1957 
Know-How with Sheep ........ -->March 1957 
Sheep's No. 1 Problem Seetocccone April 1957 
Stop Losses, Sheep Diseases ...... May 1957 
Performance Test Sheep .......... lov. 1957 
SILAGE 
Above Ground Silo ........ +..-March 1957 
Feed Silo and All ........+.++.+++Apeil 1957 
New Plastic Silos ........eeeeee5 May, 1957 
Can’t Beat Corn for Silage seeeeduly 1957 
Gates Cer SUARP cccccccsce eoccce sane 1957 
Make Pasture Silage ...........+. . 1957 
Trench Silos Not for Me ......... ie 1957 
Silage, Cut Cost Cattle —e oo++-Sept. 1957 
Corn Silage for Sows ........ +++-Sept. 1957 
Good Silage, Dairy Profits rrr Oct. 1957 
SOILS 
Liming Is Urgent . ---dan, 1957 
Drainage Pump Reciaims Acres -++Feb. 1957 
Crops on Exposed Subsoils .....March 1957 
Soil: Use It, Maintain it .........April 1957 
Dont Guess, Test Soil ........ «+-May, 1957 
VETERINARY 
Leptospirosis of Swine ..... seeees-dan. 1957 
Internal Parasites of Cattle ...... Feb. 1957 
Case of Five Sick Calves ......March 1957 
Ask Your Veterinarian ........... April 1957 
Why Cows Abort ........ "seceeee May, 1957 
Pregnancy Testing Pays .......... May, 1957 
Penicillin Promises Bloat Control . Ser 1957 
Trim Hoofs to Trim Costs ........ 1957 
Causes Low Fertility in Cattle eer 1957 
CT DY ccsncsvenoctencs Oct. 1957 
Keep Calves Healthy ............. Oct. 1957 
Penicillin Promises Bloat Control -+-Oct. 1957 
WEEDS 
Full Season Weed Control ...... «April 1957 
Attack Weeds in Corn .......... Py 1957 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Atoms for Agriculture ............ Jan. 1957 
Atomic Energy for Farmers ..... ---Feb. 1957 
TE TED o.ccccnccccsoss +++-April 1957 
Birds, Farmer's Friends .......... May, 1957 
Fe WN, BEE cccccecccces May, 1957 
Is Bushel Outmoded? «++eduly 1957 
Up-to-Date Farm Philosophy «duly 1957 
i DT ccbeetstedaeswane esrees . 1957 
POND TROD ccc cccsccvcosececa Nov. 1957 
OO OO Nov. 1957 
Parming in Spain ° trees Nov. 1957 

























































Best Farm Books For Your Library 


ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—identify- 
: ing numbers at left appear also in book title descriptions to 
can substitute for tel] source of each book. Send $.15 per book to cover postage 
a lot of unhappy in U. S$. For shipment to Canada and other countries, esti- 
farming experience mate postage amount required and include with your payment. 


and cost you a (1) Exposition Press, ine--, 308 Fourth Avenue, New tos City 16. 
H (2) College Science Publishers, P.O. Box 798, State College, Pennsylvania 
great deal less in (3) lowa State College Press, Press Building, Ames, lowa. 
time and money. (4) Cary Printing Co., Sumter Street, Columbia, South Carolina. 
(5) Springer Publishing Co., 44 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, New York 
(6) John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
(7) Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th Street, New York 10, New York. 


A good farm book 








(8) Prentice-Hall, Inc., Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
BEEF CATTLE Law and the Farmer. Beuscher. 1955. 
Beef Production. Diggins and Bundy. 343 p. SONI ED xecebacnndbachewnnces uaa $4.95 
1956. (owrew G) cccccccccccccccses $5.85 Profitable Farm Management. Hamilton and 
Bryant. 404 p. 1956. (Source 8) ....$6.40 
DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING 
Dairy Cattle. Yapp & Nevens. 4ih Ed. 1955. : GENERAL FARMING 
420 pgs. (Source 6) .....--..e-eeee $4.76 Exploring Agriculture. Evans and Donahue. 
Fitting and Showing Dairy Cattle. 112 pgs. 366 pages. 1957. (Source 8) ...... $5.85 
ea $2.00 Feedstuffs: Dr. Rudolph Seiden and Prof. W. 
Dairy Production. Diggins and Bundy. 342 p. H. Pfander. An encyclopedic handbook. 
WEG oc unc sncesenenean $5.65 600 pages. (Source 5) ..ccccccccces $8.00 
’ eer Midwest Farm Handbook. 400 pages. 1954. 
PRODUCTION (Source St. ntbudinhneehe ade adage oti $3.00 
Swine Production. Bundy and Diggins. 337 p. Agriculture Unadorned. L. S. Wolfe. Back- 
> EE OE oak ccavcenes jason $6.00 ground, evolution of farming. (Source 4). 
‘ See eexannas 8 eee $1.50 
CROPS AND SOILS LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
Soil Fertility. Millar. 1955. 436 Poe 75 Feedstuffs Handbook. Seiden and Pfander. : 
Bouren G vcserereee osccccsesecces S. 1957. 600 pages. (Source 5) ...... $8.00 
Crop Production: Principles and on Livestock and Poultry Production. Bundy and 
Ahigren and Delorit. 629 pages. $6 35 Diggins. 608 p. 1954. (Source 8) ..$6.55 
(Source 8) ...+seerererrererees : Oe ee Animal Breeding. Winters. 1954. (Source 
Soil: Use and Improvement. Stallings. 403 il ele ceat a cadattinaleinibnnleadaielathe ecu ved $5.75 
pages. 1957. (Source 8) ...-...-+ $5.95 Hatchery Operation and Management. Funk 


& Irwin. 1955. 349 p. (Source 6) $6.5 
GRASSES eT erin Feeding Poultry. Heuser. 2nd Edition. 1955, 
Forages: The Science of Grassland Agricultu 632 pages. (Source 6) ...........-. $7.50 


Hughes. 724 pages. (Source 3) ....$5.95 Commercial Poultry Production. Marble and 





Range and Pasture Book. Donahue, Evans 
nos Jones. 406 p. 1956. (Source 8) $6.00 SGD FO cccedoekctescees $6.00 
VEGETABLES, HORTICULTURE 
FARM MANAGEMENT & ACCOUNTING Vegetable Production and Marketing. Work 
Managing the Farm Business. Beneke. 1955. & Carew. 2nd Edition. 1955. 537 pages. 
464 pages. (Source 6) ........++++6- $3.96 SS Ree ee eee: $4.72 1 
Farm Records and Accounting. Hopkins and Practical Horticulture. Shoemaker & Teskey. Pi 
Heady. (Source 3) ae aeaeeees —_ 1955. 374 pages. (Source 6) ...... $4.20 : 
How to Make Your Farm Pay. alone. , q 
371 pages. (Source 3) .......scccee $3.95 FARM SANITATION ‘ t 
Rural Water Supply and Sanitation. Wright 
2nd Edition. 1956. Approximately 358 
pages. (Source 6). Probably ....... $4.90 
LIVESTOCK HEALTH a. manne 
ENCYCLOPEDIA The Grain Trade: How It Works. James $ 
Shonberg, Uhlmann Grain Co. A compre- 
Edited by R. Seiden. How to improve hensive treatment by a man who should 
the health of your cattle, sheep, hogs, know the grain market. (Source 1) ..$6.00 
other livestock. Which remedies to use Profitable Roadside Marketing. Donaldson, ' 
for best results, at lower cost, in pre- Johnstone. 1956. (Source 2) ....... 2.00 
vention and treatment of diseases, para- 
sites, common injuries. The advice of ; VETERINARY 
314 specialists in easy ABC order. 624 Livestock Health Encyclopedia. Seiden. 624 
pages, 300 illustrations. $7.50 pages. 300 Illus. 1951. (Source 5) $7.50 


Springer Publishing Company, Inc. This listing of farm books is a service to 


our readers and to publishers. For informa- 
44 E. 23rd St. New York 10, N.Y. tion about costs, write to Farmer's Digest, 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 




















“It sure pays to let a Decker do it— 
bunk feeding ... silo filling . . . grain 


hauling . . . green chopping . . . haying, 
etc.” 





these times you can't afford to do ers with knife-like fingers are unique 


hand what a Decker wagon can do and exclusive with Decker making 
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THE LINE THAT’S GREAT FOR ‘58! 











TRACTOR 


..nhow more powerful than ever 








